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ON GUARD- 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OVER THE PRECIPICE. 

It can hardly be told how the fair and perfect 
understanding which it was necessary should sub- 
sist caitie about between Major Walsingham and 
Bella Vane. Their first meeting after that last 
scene with Stanley was very awkward, for not 
even to woman is given the exquisite tact to 
utterly ignore all that has been held most binding 
and most holy, in an instant. The next interview 
was less embarrassing, however ; and the next 
(they were both so yoimg, and were in such per- 
fect health — ^the secret of more than half the 
joyousness of the world) was all that could be 
desired in the way of blest oblivion. 

VOL. II. B 
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Bella stood to these newly-cast giins of hers 
stoutly ; and she had some need for the display of 
all her strengfth. A great many wearing obstacles 
obtruded themselyes, in the shape of irrelevant 
prayers from her guardians, and a lot of people 
who were loosely connected with her, to "be 
careful this time, and not to hastily rush into a 
second error." 

But she was young, and her health was yery 
perfect, so she stood to her guns gallantly, and 
never fired a shot in anger. Indeed, this period 
may be judged to have been far from an im- 
pleasant one, for Claude was so devoted to her 
that they both forgot to speak of or to seek Florry 
Villars. 

Miss Yane decided, on very good solid grounds, 
that she had chosen the better part, and been 
wise in throwing over the old love for this new 
one, who never dictated to her in arbitrary tones, 
or strove to rule her in right lines harshly. She 
contrasted Claude's non-exacting spirit with Stan- 
ley's slightly domineering one, and the contrast 
showed Claude off favourably. She began to bless 
that luckless ride which had brought Major Wal- 
singham and herself together imder circumstances 
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that had proved so eminently conducive to feel- 
ings that it behoved them both in honour to have 
checked. She sang full many an inward jubilate 
over that morning stroll imder the green trees in 
the cathedral close, and gave the feelings which 
she had held in with a tight hand that day full 
play, now that she dared to do so. 

It was a glorious time of triumph, and she 
thought scarcely at all of Stanley, and never at 
all of Florence during it. But they thought of 
her. With a feverish, incessant pertinacity, that 
would not be quieted, this brother and sister had 
the memory of this girl, and her pretty, pettish 
ways, ever before them. He, running the round of 
duties down at Denham, that had become not 
alone arduous, but odious to him, would wonder 
restlessly when he should be summoned to con- 
summate the sacrifice, and mock his own heart by 
repeating the formula that he had once held holy ; 
while Florence strained her eyes daily, when out 
for a drive with her mother, in order not so much 
that she might see them, as that she might see to 
avoid them. 

Clearly Bella had no need of a friend as yet. 
Florence was not put to the sore test by which 
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her brother had desired to try her. The girls 
hod been very friendly, aft^r the manner of girls ; 
but when, in October, some of Claude's relations, 
amongst others one of his sisters, came up, and 
asked Bella, " How did she and the Villars' meet ? 
She had had one of the girls staying with her, had 
she not ?*' Bella answered, with ever so little of a 
blush, and with no shadow of contrite embarrass- 
ment — 

'f Oh, yes ! but that was long ago. We should 
be friendly enough if we met, I dare say, but we 
never do meet. I wrote to her once after thai, 
(you know), and she answered me very kindly. 
Don't speak about it before Claude, for he doesn't 
like it!" 

This reputed prejudice of Claude's was respected 
to the letter by his own family; they none of 
them oflfended him by the most distant allusion to 
his predecessor in the heart of Miss Vane. He 
marked their reticence, and, half fancying that it 
sprang from some doubt of the prudence of his 
choice, he resented it by still greater reserve, 
which reacted upon them, rendering them more 
reticent still. 

Bella herself would talk cheerily enough to him 
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about Stanley. " He was too good and too hard 
for me. I never loved him really, I *m ashamed 
to say. What carried me away to the point of 
such forgetfulness of what I knew my needs to 
be, as to engage myself to him, I can't think. I 
wanted 'warmth and colour,* like Queen Qui- 
nevre, and that I found in you, Claude.*' 

" If I have been Launcelot to you hitherto, I 
warn you I shall be Arthur henceforth," he said ; 
and Bella replied, " Oh, yes ! Arthur, without the 
impleasautness." 

It was not wholly disagreeable to Claude to 
hear that Stanley Villars had ever been cold and 
hard to Bella, even while betrothed to her. He 
did not entirely believe it, but stiU the hearing it 
was pleasanter than the hearing records of impas- 
sioned sympathy would have been. That Stanley 
had had hot love in his heart for Bella he felt 
firmly convinced. He also felt firmly convinced 
that Stanley had never sufiered the utmost fervour 
of that heat to betray itself to her, for Bella saga- 
ciously kept the story of that last meeting and 
parting embrace to herself. 

It was in the last ruddy October days that the 
marriage was to take place, and a brief notice of 
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this fact was forwarded to Stanley, according to 
promise, by the happy expectant bridegroom. 
The answer to this notice assured Claude that he 
(Mr. Villars) would be there at the time appointed. 
After it came they forgot, or seemed to forget him 
again. 

Comparatively speaking, it was to be a very 
quiet wedding. They had erected this new 
fabric too quickly on the ashes of the old for it to 
seem well to those who had the organisation of it 
to bid many to the opening spectacle. But, quiet 
as they determined that the wedding should be, 
and few as were the guests whom they cared to 
assemble, it gave them a power of trouble. 

In the first place Mrs. Vane, Bella's indolent 
mamma, unexpectedly roused herself, and declared 
that it would be an indecent exhibition of careless- 
ness of what had gone before to allow Stanley 
Villars to perform the ceremony. It was in vain 
that Bella avowed that it was " nice and natural 
of Stanley to wish to do it, since he desired to be 
friendly with Claude and herself." Mrs. Vane 
could not deny her natural maternal instincts. 
She doubted the desire for future intercourse of a 
merely friendly order, and remembered that em- 
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brace which she had witnessed that day when the 
final blow was struck at the last contemplated 
alliance. 

"You must argue the question with Claude, 
mamma," Bella said, at last ; " he agreed to 
Stanley's request. That being the case, I do feel 
that no one else has any excuse for saying a word 
against it.** 

Even to this extent — ^the extent of arguing 
with Claude — did Mrs. Vane go, in her desire to 
avert this thing, from which she felt no good 
could accrue. 

" It will be a needless trial to all your feelings,'* 
she urged, and Claude answered — 

"No trial to mine; and if Stanley's half as 
sensible as I take him to be, none to his either, 
after this lapse of time. At any rate, my dear 
madam, if we are to be had up at aU, like criminals 
at the bar, before the altar, for a mob to stare at, 
it must be under Stanley's auspices. I'd prefer 
going through some simpler ceremony — say jump- 
ing over a broomstick, or going to a registrar's 
office ; but perhaps you would hardly feel satisfied 
about your daughter." 

On hearing which, Mrs. Vane lifted up the hands 
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of her soul in dumb amaze, and said no ftirtlier 
words that were antagonistic to that plan regard- 
ing Stanley ViUars. 

After this a second and a mightier annoyance 
arose. It has been seen that some of Major Wal- 
singham's relations had come up and made the 
acquaintance of the bride. But they were minor 
relations — sisters and younger brothers, and such 
small deer. Claude wanted his parents to come 
up and do honour to the alliance, and the woman 
with whom he was going to make it. He had 
asked both his father and mother to come, but he 
had been especially urgent that his mother should 
do so, and his mother steadfastly declined to plea- 
sure him in this. She would not come. Worse 
than this, she wrote him four pages of reasons 
why she would not do so, and none of these 
reasons were soothing to him. She was ill pleased 
at his choice : a heart so lightly won and lightly 
lost, as she aflTected to believe Miss Vane's must 
have been, was not the heart that should have 
beaten within the breast of the wife of the hope of 
her house. She distrusted Miss Vane ; she disliked 
that complete abnegation of all the old ties of 
friendship with her late lover's family, of which 
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report said Miss Vane was now guilty. All this 
she said in so many straightforward words to her 
son, and the reading it was disturbing. 

"It's devilish hard that because a girl can't 
control her affections she is to be regarded in this 
way ! " Claude said to his sister, who had received 
a corresponding letter. " Bella is impressionable 
— ^a grave offence in my mother's eyes. I shall 
never take her down there." 

" Oh yes, you will ! — take her down and all will 
be well. Mamma is a little rigid, perhaps ; but 
it all comes of her anxiety for your happiness, 
Claude." 

"Bella will be awfully hurt at this definite 
refusal to come to our marriage," he said, rather 
sadly. " I thought my mother would have done 
me so much grace as that." 

However, when he told Bella that his " mother 
found she could not come," he was surprised (he 
scarcely knew himself whether agreeably or not) 
to find that Miss Vane was most unfeignedly 
indifferent about it. "Oh! can't she, Claude? 
Let me see, that's one — two, indeed, for we 
counted your father — off the list, for sure ! " 

When her marriage morning came Miss Vane 
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neither was, nor did she feign to be indifferent. 
She was as nervous, despite her experiences, as 
an author over a first review. She could but 
remember vividly — she could but feel conscious 
that others were remembering vividly — ^the widely 
different conditions under which, but the other 
day, she had thought to stand at the altar with 
Stanley Villars. For the first time she felt that 
her mother's objections* to him as the uniting 
medium were good, valid, and reasonable. For 
the first time it struck her that Claude had been 
wanting in delicacy of feeling in acceding to a 
request that had been made imder most disorder- 
ing circumstances. It was all too late to alter 
things, however, so she kept her just awakened 
scruples to herself, and resolved to go through it 
all, as though it all seemed fair and smooth to her, 
as it did to the majority of the idle, imenlightened 
lookers-on. 

But it was far from being fair and smooth to 
her. It was an awful ordeal to stand there, and 
hear the words that were binding her to another 
uttered by the man who had avowed the hottest 
passion for her when last they met. It was hard 
to know what he felt for her, and then to hear 
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him asking her to vow, before God, to love, 
honour, and obey the one who had wrested her 
from him. It was hard to have him taking her 
hand and Claude's together ! Thoughtless as she 
was, there was not one touch of baseness in her 
nature — ^her whole soid revolted at this. But 
harder than all else was it to hear him utter the 
final blessing, in tones that told her fully that he 
felt how idle the words were — ^how weak, after all 
that had gone before. 

He meanwhile foimd himself marvelling, with a 
strange composure, whether custom had so mon- 
strously distorted her naturally bright imder- 
standing as to render her oblivious of the ghastly 
incongruity which was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the occasion. In his presence could 
she possibly forget that at " the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be disclosed," an " impediment '' to so brisk an 
alteration as she had made in her scheme of life, 
should have to be confessed ? Or had she thrown 
the pieces of the broken troth aside, as we do 
a shattered vase or a fractured glove, either of 
which may easily be replaced at our earliest 
opportunity ? 
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He decided in fevour of deeming her guilty of 
the utter oblivion. Because she, remembering all 
too well as she did, dared not permit herself to 
show that she remembered aught, he fancied her 
to be just thus much more thoughtless and care- 
less than she was. A woman must always be 
misjudged in such a case as this : she is arraigned 
at the bar of individual opinion, and common 
prudence forbids that she shall attempt to offer 
evidence in her own defence to that special 
person. 

It was over at last! The priest, the bride- 
groom, and the rest of the nobler sex stalked as 
majestically as the nineteenth century garb an:d 
circumstances would allow, and the bride and 
bridesmaids billowed like surging waves of tulle ; 
into the vestry, where as many as were requested 
to do so, signed a something, and all wished the 
happy pair long life and happiness, hysterically. 
Then the church was cleared of the curious 
crowd, and the clergyman who had officiated of 
his canonical costume, and it was all over, all 
over ! 

Stanley Villars did not intend, nor was he 
pressed to go back to the nest from' which the 
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bird hod winged her flight, and eat, and drink, 
and be merry. The man who had won and the 
man who had lost said their final say to each 
other, while the bride was drawing on her glove 
(and trying not to look at them), after signing 
her maiden name for the last time. Major Wal- 
singham put his hand out with a half uncertain 
air to his old ally, and asked, " It is all well with 
us, Stanley P We shall see you when we come 
backP'' 

" It is all well with us, but you won't see me 
till one of you need me, sorely enough to make 
me forget, which, God knows, I trust may be 
never !^^ 

"It's been devilish hard on both of us, old 
boy,** the other replied in rather a shaken tone, 
"but the worst is over now.*' 

" Yes, there can be nothing beyond it in point 
of pain ; but it's over now, as you say." 

Major Walsingham turned to his wife as his 
old friend said this, and drew her by the hand 
towards them. 

" Can you tell him, Bella, how warmly we shall 
always regard him — ^how cut to the quick we shall 
be if he can't come to us ?" 
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"That I can/' she said frankly. "Good bye, 
dear Stanley," she added suddenly, with evident 
sjonptoms of breaking down, and a complete con- 
fession in her eyes of inability to say that which 
she had but the instant before avowed her perfect 
readiness to utter. Then the newly-made hus- 
band and wife turned away, and when Stanley 
Villars raised his eyes (he had dropped them 
when the confession gleamed from hers) he was 
almost alone, and the shouts of the crowd outside 
told him that the bridal pair were starting on the 
journey of life. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"my wife." 

The first stage in the journey was over. They 
whom we saw last in the act of starting upon it 
had been man and wife for some months now when 
we are about to run up the curtain, and call them 
forward to the front of the stage again. It was 
in the ruddy, mellow, latest October days that 
they vanished ; the season of their re-appearance 
is bright, clear January weather. 

Major and Mrs. Walsingham had every reason 
to suppose that they had executed a grand success 
in thus joining forces for the purpose of together 
fighting the battle of life. They had been ex- 
cellent travelling companions. Everything had 
gone smoothly with them : none of the wilfulness 
of old days had cropped up in Bella. She, with 
her bright, high spirit, was as easy to manage — 
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Claude told himself — as the meekest woman would 
have been. Her will never ran coimter to his, 
though she was as far removed from being a slave 
wife as the north pole is from the south. True, 
he had never "pulled against her" yet; but up 
to the present time a hair-rein and a finger were 
all sufiicient to guide her. 

Major Walsingham had long since forgiven his 
mother for disregarding his warmly expressed 
wishes, and refusing to come to his wedding. He 
had gone on excusing her so assiduously to Bella 
(not that Bella seemed to think excuses needed), 
that at last he fully excused her to his own heart. 
He was not unnaturally desirous of showing his 
wife to her — ^his wife whom he firmly believed to 
be as " game as she was mild, and as mild as she 
was game." His mother's quick appreciation 
would speedily show her that Bella would never 
mar the breed. 

This being the case, he felt a little disappointed 
when Bella received the news of an invitation to 
spend Christmas with them at the Court, his 
father's place, with a blank look. It might be that 
she "was a little tired though," he said to himself, 
for it was the night of their retuwi to town from 
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their tour. Invitations to be off and doing again 
immediately do not fall refreshingly on the ear 
when one has just come off a long journey. 

"I thought you would like to go," he said. 
" However, we will speak about it to-morrow." 

" Go ! — of course I shall like to go above all 
things, Claude. I have been looking forward to 
going there in March." 

" Why more in March than now P What 
has March done to be specially selecteid for the 
honour?" 

" Why, this is the twenty- third you see, Claude. 
If we go down to-morrow, I shall absolutely not 
have a moment to spare for anything, and I have 
so many things to' do." 

" Do them when we come back." 

" Of course I shall, if you make — ^if you wish 
me to start off at once," she replied. 

She was bearing on the bit, but very lightly 
— only just so much as a well-mettled one would 
do when taken unexpectedly over a little bit of 
rough ground. 

"Well, we will speak about it to-morrow," 
Major Walsingham said once more, after looking 
at her for an instant or two in silence. 

VOL. II. c 
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"Perhaps it would be better to settle it to- 
night, dear," she rejoined, brightly. " If we cb 
go, I must sit up and write notes to divers people 
whom I have promised to see to-morrow ; if we 
are not to go, I will be off to rest my weary head 
at once." 

Her weary head looked uncommonly graceftd 
and pretty as she spoke. He saw that she was 
trying to have her own way in this matter ; but 
she was trying for it so good-humouredly, so 
graceftdly, that he determined to give way — the 
more especially as a country Christmas did not 
recommend itself at all too warmly to his sym- 
pathies. 

"Then I will settle that we go down in 
March," he said, laughing ; on which Bella got 
up and danced across the room to him, and kissed 
him. 

"You darling boy! I would do anything in 
the world to please you," she said ; " but I am 
tired, and writing notes to-night would have been 
rather hard work." 

So it came to pass that it was not imtil the 
bright, clear March weather had set in that the 
eldest son of the house and his bride made their 
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appearance at the Court. The whole family were 
then assembled there; the married sisters and 
their husbands, and the yoimger brothers and 
the distant relatives, who remembered the ties of 
affinity annually, had not departed when Major 
and Mrs. Claude Walsingham arrived. There 
were just precisely the same elements of agree- 
ability present at the Court now as there had 
been present during the Christmas week. But 
Mrs. Walsingham could not quite forgive her 
daughter-in-law for not having clutched at the 
olive-branch immediately it had been extended. 
Therefore, she elected to believe that " things 
would have been pleasanter if they had come at 
Christmas," and to assert the same, not alone in 
so many words, but in her manner also. The 
most delicate bloom in fact was brushed off the 
welcome, in consequence of the delay they had 
made in coming. 

Mrs. Claude was very happy, notwithstanding 
this. Claude had brought down his horses, and 
the lamented Vengeance had such a successor 
that Mrs. Claude marvelled much at herself for 
ever having been satisfied with that once prized 
mare. During the time they had been in 
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asking, " Any pgissengers for the Court P" Con- 
sequently they were carrried on five miles further, 
and then had to drive over in their own open 
trap, instead of going up comfortably in admirable 
time to dress for dinner, in the Court carriage. 
This little oversight caused them to be late for 
dinner ; there was gloom in the family mansion 
when they arrived. 

Gloom that Bella's bright presence almost 
dispelled. " How many of you do I know P " ahe 
said, throwing off some of her wraps, as her 
husband hurriedly led her into the drawing-room, 
where a powerful party awaited her. Then giving 
a hand on each side to as many brothers and 
sisters as came across her in her progress, she 
made a swift descent upon Mrs. Walsingham, 
and held up her cheek to be kissed by that stately 
lady, to whom she took an immediate liking, 
because, as she said afterwards, "She was like 
Claude, in a bad temper and a cap." 

Old Mrs. Walsingham was very tall and very 
stately, oppressively so until you got used to 
her. She had married when she was very young, 
and nearly the whole of her life had been spent at 
the Court. It was small wonder, therefore, that 
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she should deem the majority of things that were 
not done by herself, or some other denizen of the 
Court, wrong. She had never been guilty of 
jilting a man, nor had she ever missed the Court 
railway platform. Bella had done both these 
things, and Mrs. Walsingham remembered them 
against her, even as she came up blithely, and 
held up her cheek to be kissed. 

But the offender was Claude's wife, that the 
mother "could never forget," she told herself, 
even as the memory of those other things rankled. 
So the kiss that was expected was given, and 
given not imkindly. 

" Claude is leaving me to introduce you to his 
father, my dear," she said, taking Bella's hand, 
and turning her round to where a handsome old 
gentleman, who looked like a king with no thorns 
in his crown, stood shaking hands with his son. 
"Having done which," Mrs. Walsingham con- 
tinued, as the father stooped down with real old 
chivalresque courtesy to salute the young wife, 
" I will suggest that you go to your room and 
prepare for dinner." 

Mrs. Walsingham made the suggestion as 
another woman would have uttered words of the 
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most authoritative command. Mrs. Claude glanced 
at her mother-in-law with a glance that looked 
half careless, but that was in reality very keen, 
and she saw breakers a-head. 

" Will you ever forgive us for being so awkwaVd 
as to make this mistake on our first visit, Mr. 
Walsingham ? '* the new daughter-in-law asked, 
suddenly turning to her host. She lifted her 
hat, a fast-looking turban hat, with a ptarmigan's 
wing in it, from her head, as she spoke, and stood 
revealed before them all, bright in such beauty as 
might have been held to excuse worse things than 
she had ever done. 

"I think I could forgive you anything, my 
dear." The words were very simple ; he could 
hardly have said less under the circumstances, 
but his manner pleased both his son and his son's 
bride. He lifted her little hand up as though it 
had been the hand of a queen, and pressed his 
lips upon it as a father should on the hand of his 
child. Bella was quite satisfied. One at least in 
this house, and that one the head of it, was not 
slow to recognise her claim to universal consider- 
ation and admiration. 

"Then forgive me when I say that I would 
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rather stay here and thaw over this big fire, than 
detain you all whfle I dressed for dinner. Do let 
me stay?" 

Claude saw his mother's lips form the word 
" whims," and on the instant he ranged himself 
on the side of his wife. 

" It would be odd if you couldn't please your- 
self about it, Bella ; stay here by aU means and 
rest yourself. Here, let me lake your hat and 
shawl." 

He took the hat from her hand ; he lifted the 
shawl from her shoulders ; he looked down into 
her face admiringly while he did these things, and 
his mother felt imqualified annoyance. He had 
been all her own son to the best of her knowledge 
before this, and now this girl had him for her 
loving lackey, and she his mother was nowhere ! 

" Mrs. Claude must do as she pleases," the old 
lady said, dropping her words out with fatal 
distinctness ; " the rest of us will go in to 
dinner." 

"Come up with me. Jack, while I wash my 
hands," Claude said, turning to a younger 
brother ; " in one moment, mother, I will be with 
you — ^unless my wife would rather I stayed with 
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herP" he added, interrogatively, turning to 
Bella, who shook her head, and laughed a 
negative, and assured him that " his wife would 
rather he went in and enjoyed himself," crouch- 
ing away into a comer of a couch as she spoke, 
and looking strangely pretty and defiant. 

Shall it be written P — she shed a few scalding 
tears when they were all gone, and she was left 
in that room alone. She had come expecting, she 
hardly knew what; but certainly 'not to be 
scrutinised keenly, and caused to feel that she 
was to blame in ever so little, on the first moment 
of her advent amongst them. She had broken 
through a hedge of moral prickly-pears for 
Claude, and they were Claude's relatives. They 
should have remembered that she had done this, 
and their manner should have accredited her with 
it. Whatever her sins of omission or commission, 
Claude had been the sole cause of them. Tossing 
on the sofa there alone, while her husband was 
dining (hilariously perhaps) with his family, 
she remembered all things that were past and 
over — amongst others, how the Villars' had 
prized her. 

How dared his mother glance thus coldly at 
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her? She asked the question aloud abnost, in 
her young wrath against injustice. To the one 
in whom old Mrs. Walsingham alone was inter- 
ested, she (Bella) had been all that was loving, 
devotional, faithful, and discreet. That she had 
been the reverse of all these things to Stanley 
Villars, she acknowledged to herself there in her 
solitude. But it was not for them — it was not 
" for these Walsinghams " — to point the barb of 
truth and dig it into her breast. 

"These Walsinghams," ah! she was one of 
them now, she remembered — one of them for good 
or ill — their glory would be her glory, their 
interests hers. This was a softening reflection. 

Presently another arose. How kind Claude 
had been ! That of course ; he would always be 
kind, for was he not Claude, and she very dearly 
fond of him. But how thoughtful he had been, 
saying he would stay there with her instead of 
going in and being happy and hungry with the 
rest, when she had avowed a want of appetite, and 
a desire to stay there alone and be quiet ! 

" Unless my wife would rather that I stayed 
with her ! " She recalled those words. She 
muttered them over to herself. " As if his * wife ' 
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would have kept Ilibi from dining for nothing, 
dear old boy !" she murmured fondly ; " but how 
angry his mother looked at the bare thought 
that I might possibly do so." Then she thought 
afresh, how odd it was that they did not all 
immediately feel her to be the boon she was ; and 
then she felt magnanimous, " they would know 
better soon," and then a little sleepy. Finally, 
she curled herself more closely in the comer, and 
slumbered soundly, in happy forgetfuiness of all 
things that she disliked being reminded of in her 
waking moments. 

She awoke to the whiz of voices, and the whirr 
of garbs feminine. Gathering herself together, 
she sat up and rubbed her eyes, and one of 
Claude's sisters, a Mrs. Markham, came and sat 
down by her, and asked her, "Was she rested 
now, and had she had a nice sleep P Three times 
within the last quarter of an hour mamma has 
crept up to you with a cup of tea in her hand ; 
she thought you would like it when you awoke." 

"That's very kind of her," Bella answered; 
she was softened directly by this attention. She 
sprang up with no signs of her late fatigue in 
either face or bearing, and went across to Mrs. 
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Walsingliam, and told her how much obliged she 
was, and how grateful for the tea, which she 
forthwith sipped, and found cold and too sweet ; 
but it was well meant, so she drank it (and felt 
slightly sick) with^sensations of gratitude. 

She was still in her travelling dress — a dark 
cloth, with a habit top, and a little stand-up collar 
roimd her throat. It was an unexceptionable 
dress for the occasion for which it had been 
donned. But Mrs. Walsingham took exception 
to it and its horse-shoe sleeve-link accompani- 
ments here at night in her drawing-room. 

The stately old lady, who had adhered with per- 
tinacity to so many of the fashions of her youth as 
she could do without rendering herself what her 
daughters called " an object," was no friend to 
the semi-boyish style of modem female dress. 
She glanced askance at Bella, not with ill-con- 
cealed dislike, as Bella at once imagined, but with 
more than a half dread that her son had married 
the type of the girl of the day — ^an imcommonly 
offensive genus in her eyes. 

Mrs. Claude Walsingham rose refreshed, like a 
young lion, from her sleep. She saw a task before 
her, and she felt fully equal to accomplishing 
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it. Her quick mind thoroughly comprehended the 
fact that, desirable acquisition as she was, the 
mother of the man she had married did not deem 
her such ; "and though I won't cringe to her a 
bit, I will win her entirely," she said resolutely to 
herself. 

She did not sit down before the fortress at once, 
and attempt patiently to besiege it. She made 
light skirmishing attacks on the junior members 
of the family, and left Mrs. Walsingham free to 
think over her iniquities imdisturbed for that 
evening. When the men came in she whispered 
to Claude, who came to her at once, to " go and 
talk to his mother," which Claude did to the best 
of his ability ; but it was uphill work, as Mrs. 
Walsingham had observed the whisper, and had 
taken it into her head that her son's wife " was 
trying to keep him to herself." 

The two members of the family that Bella liked 
best, as yet, were Mr. Walsingham and Jack, the 
owner of the remarkable breed of red setters, of 
which mention has been made in a former chapter. 
To all outward seeming, Mr. Walsingham was as 
dignified, stately, and determined a gentleman as 
was fitting in the head of the house. But straws 
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show the direction of the current ; and the reader 
will see in time, as Bella did shortly, that Mr. 
Walsingham's strongest characteristic was a deep 
reverence for his wife. 

Moreover, though she liked him much, Bella 
did not care to battle with somnolency for his 
attention. With a very pretty air of dutifulness 
and gradually developing affection, Mrs. Claude 
sat on a low stool by the right arm of his chair 
for a few minutes, toning her speeches to the 
right family key as far as she could, and giving 
Claude the place of honour, in the brief tales she 
told of their tour, in a way that she judged 
would be as pleasing for his father to hear, as it 
was to her to speak. Still, though the air of 
dutifulness sat upon her very naturally and plea- 
singly, she was not sorry when sleep carried the 
day against her, leaving her free to cultivate one 
of the younger branches of this tree on which she 
was grafted. 

The one to whom she turned was the aforesaid 
Jack, Claude's third brother, who was about her 
own age, as far as years went, and therefore con- 
siderably younger in some things. He had been 
to her wedding, and had then shown himself shy 
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of her to a slight degree, as he would have been 
of any woman who was about to be married, and 
to whom he might be expected to speak respecting 
such intention. But now all the awkwardness 
was over — ^there was nothing more to say; he 
almost succeeded in answering her with as little 
embarrassment as he would have answered a 
genuine sister, when she left his father's side, and 
went and placed herself on a sofa by him. 

" I was so glad to see your face when I came 
into the room. Claude had frightened me; he 
said 'Jack would be safe to be gone,' and I shall 
want you so much." 

He fought with his youth, and conquered. She 
was only his sister after all ! 

" I am very glad that you have come now you 
have. I shall be off in a fortnight, and I want 
to have two or three days with Claude with Mark- 
ham's hounds. We haven't had a day together 
for years — never since I was a boy." 

Jack Walsingham was a handsome, fine, stal- 
wart young fellow, with bright curly brown hair, 
and honest blue eyes, full of life and health and 
pluck and vigour, and with none of these things 
toned down as yet. The ardent-spirited part of 
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her nature sympathised with him at once, so she 
checked the smile that began to quiver on her 
lips when he said he had " not ridden with Claude 
since he was a boy/' and answered the boy 
animatedly. 

" Is Mr. Markham, your brother-in-law, master 
of the hounds?" 

"lie has a pack — ^foxhounds, too. You must 
go and see them throw off when they next meet.'* 

" Indeed I will ! Where will they meet ? " 

"At Horsley IIoUow, about two miles from 
here. We always have a good day when the meet 
is there; sure to find soon in Horsley Wood. 
And but do you care for himting? Per- 
haps you don't ; and if so, I shall bore you if I 
talk about it." 

She shook her head. " Do I not care for it ! 
You won't bore me, never fear; you must tell me 

all about the manners and customs of your 

shire hunting-field. Does Mrs. Markham ride?" 

"What! EUen?" 

"Yes!" 

" No ; Markham wouldn't let her if she could, 
and she couldn't if he would. lie hates to see a 
woman in the field." 
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Mrs. Claude looked at Mr. Markham as her 
young brother-in-law said this, and saw a stout, 
tall, heavy-looking man, with an impassive red 
face. 

" Hates to see a woman in the field, does he ? 
I can fancy it ; he looks fat and selfish." 

" The fact is," Jack replied, confidentially put- 
ting his arm along on the back of the sofa, and 
leaning nearer to Mrs. Claude — "the fact is, 
Markham doesn't hunt them well at all ; he can't 
ride a bit ; he always keeps along on the roads, 
and creeps through gates. He's awfully afraid of 
coming to grief ; so, if there's a lady in the field 
who does take anything, he is about the only man 
who dare not follow, and then he gets laughed at. 
He does all he can to stop it ; says women over- 
ride the hoimds and get in the way. But it is all 
because it is awkward even for him to shirk what 
a lady goes at." 

" It must be great fun to see him," Bella said, 
reflectively, looking across at the object of Jack's 
remarks once more. " Do you know that my 
riding-horse has come down with me ? " 

" Claude mentioned it at dinner." 

" Look here. Jack, I will go out on him when 
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the meet is at Horsley Hollow/* she said ab- 
ruptly. 

" You will ride to see them throw off ? '* 

" Yes, and then follow." 

" By Jove, do ! " he exclaimed delightedly. He 
had to put a severe restraint upon himself in order 
not to risk offending her, by telling her that she 
was " a brick to think of it ! " 

" Hush ! " she whispered, laughing, " don't say 
a word, or Mr. Markham will be raising objections 
to it, probably, and I could not set him at defiance. 
I suppose he might refuse to himt them while I 
am down here, if he knew beforehand of my in- 
tention ; but I don't think he will be silly enough 
to call them off when he finds me in the field ? " 

" No, humbug as he is, he won't do that. I 
shall go out and have a look at your horse pre- 
sently. What has Claude done with the pup I 
gave him?" 

"Kept it." 

" I thought he wanted it for " The boy 

paused suddenly; he was going to say "for Stanley 
Villars." The name of Claude's old friend was a 
household word at the Court ; but he paused, re- 
membering what Claude's old friend had been to 
Claude's young wife. 
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" You were going to say you thought the puppy 
was for Stanley Villars/' she said very gently, 
with a tenderness spreading like a film over her 
face as she spoke, which the inconsiderate Jack 
found most marvellously touching. "I gave 
Stanley a dog, and then he did not care to have 
the setter puppj'." 

"I beg your pardon,'' he began, "I didn't 
mean " 

" I know you didn't — don't say another word 
about it ; I know you didn't mean it. I feel very 
sure of you. Jack." 

She rose when she had said that, and went and 
seated herself by Mrs. Markham's side, leaving 
Jack uncertain whether she was more of a for- 
giving angel than he was of a " blundering brute." 
She was quite the ideal sister to so young a man as 
Jack Walsingham ; she was interested in his breed 
of setters, and she purposed riding to hounds for 
the sake of putting " old Markham out ! " 

But she was not the ideal sister in Mrs. Mark- 
ham's eyes. Claude's eldest sister had been mated 
with an uncongenial man from very early girl- 
hood, and she had always deported herself ad- 
mirably, and suffered no man to suppose from her 
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manner that the uncongeniality was in reality a 
wearing sorrow to her. She was a remarkably 
undemonstrative woman, one who went on doing 
her duty in such a perfect way day by day that 
no one had the shadow of a cause to imagine that 
the shadow of a doubt ever crossed her mind as to 
this lot of hers being as blissful as it might be. 
She was good, just, and true as steel; but she 
was not a lenient woman. She would assist the 
erring, but she could not deal gently with them. 
She would bind up wounds with a strong hand if 
they came to her to be bound up ; but she would 
not pour oil into them. She rather preferred 
treating them with balsam, which was wholesome, 
though it made them smart. 

Mrs. Claude opened the conversation. 

" What is that combination of glass and leather 
and wool to be when it is finished, Ellen?'* she 
asked, looking at the work on which Mrs. Mark- 
ham was employing herself assiduously. 

"A sofa cushion." 

" It will be imcomfortable, but pretty. I have 
not seen anything of the sort before. Leather for 
the grounding ! — ^it's very pretty ! " 

" You are very good to admire it so freely ; I 
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should hardly have supposed you had much taste 
for such things/' 

" Nor have I, as far as doing them myself goes ; 
but I think some of them very pretty, though 
scarcely worth the trouble of doing." 

"You are so much better employed now, for 
instance,'* Mrs. Markham said quietly. 

Bella laughed. 

"So I am; I am amusing you, or trying to 
amuse you, and that is a more praiseworthy occu- 
pation than studding a sofa cushion with beads 
and bright nails. How they'll hurt people ! " 

Mrs. Markham liked the unresentful tone. She 
had more than half expected that Bella would 
either have answered her in anger, or not have 
answered her at all. So she relaxed a trifle, and 
said — 

"While you are staying here, you had better 
take to some such occupation as this. Days in a 
country house are very long and very dull very 
often in the winter, unless you can find pleasure 
in some such occupation." 

"Oh, I'm never dull in the country — ^there's 
always so much to do — unless it pours with rain 
and one can't get out." 
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" Those are the liveliest days very often, I have 
found, for then the gentlemen stay in, and we are 
obliged to exert ourselves to keep dull care away." 

" I was going to say that," Mrs. Claude replied; 
" even on such days we can act charades and play 
billiards, and do, oh ! all sorts of things. I have 
a husband now; it will be his bounden duty to 
see that I don't stagnate ; but I know" (and she 
laughed) " that I have never found it the least 
dull in a country house." 

Mrs. Markham regarded this as an indecorous 
allusion to former experiences, which she shuddered 
in her soul to think her brother's wife should have 
had. She fancied that Bella was thinking of 
some of the many whom report said she had 
smiled upon. Such thoughts Mrs. Markham held 
to be fraught with danger, so she looked rather 
sternly at the offender as she said — 

" Yes, you have a husband now ; as his sister I 
must express a hope that you will not forget that 
fact when recalling bygone hours in other country 
houses, either for our benefit or to your own mind.'* 

" Good gracious ! there was no harm in them ! 
What do you mean?" Bella cried. Then the re- 
collection of Stanley Yillars came over her, and 
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she felt humbled and silenced. That episode in 
her life was known to Mrs. Markham, who, with 
such knowledge, might well deem her capable of 
further fickleness and faithlessness. Still it was 
hard to be distrusted by the friends of the one 
who had been the cause of that fickleness and 
faithlessness. Very hard, after all she had gone 
through for Claude — after all the misery her 
waning faith had caused her — after all those in- 
ward struggles to do right — after all the agony 
their failure cost — after a lifetime of complete 
exemption from blame, — it was very hard to be 
condemned and coldly regarded ! 

For a minute or two she sat, a prey to the 
throes of conscience. Then anger filled her soul. 
Then the pity for oneself that is bom of bodily 
fatigue, and a consciousness of being just a little 
wrong and just a little wronged, overwhelmed 
her, and she dropped her face down upon her 
convulsively-twitching hands, and began to cry 
with passionate force. 

In a moment Claude was by her side and the 
rest were round her, and in another moment she 
was alive to the full folly of her act. 

"My own. darling, what is it?'* Claude asked. 
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"What the devil has any one said to her?" he 
continued, looking angrily at each one in turn, 
but especially at Jack, who was lool^ing conscience- 
smitten on account of that speech he had made 
about the setter pup and Stanley Villars. 

"No one has said anything," Bella answered, 
striving to clear up. "Who should? Don't 
think it ; I am a goose ! " 

" I am the culprit, Claude," Mrs. Markham put 
in quietly. "In all kindness I made a remark 
to your wife that seems to have offended her very 
much." 

"No it hasn't," Bella said promptly. "I'm 
not offended — I'm tired and a goose, as I said 
before." 

" I cannot have my wife worried, or suffer 
remarks to be made to her that make her cry, 
whether she is a 'goose' or not," Claude said; 
and Mrs. Markham turned away to her leather 
and glass beads and wool again with a feeling 
that her brother's bride was a mistake, which it 
behoved her to rectify if possible. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

TOO IMPULSIVE. 

It has been said that Claude found it up-hill 
work to cany on a conversation with his mother 
that evening. Mrs. Walsingham had started on 
the supposition that her son had sought her 
side in opposition to the wishes of his wife ; 
and this supposition rendered her inaccessible, 
so to say. She was very curious— curious as 
only a woman can be — about this marriage her 
son had made, and its attendant circimistances. 
She longed to know how the other affair had 
been broken off*, and how this one had come on. 
She also wanted to know the exact amount of 
Mrs. Claude's fortune, report having varied con- 
siderably on that last point. 

Curious as she was, however, she would not 
take the honest and straight road to arriving at 
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a knowledge of what excited her curiosity, by 
UHkiiig him outright the how and why of it alL 
She was too proud to seek a confidence that 
was not given. He was her own son, and too 
j)roud to offer a confidence that was not sought. 

For the List six or seven years Mrs. Walsing- 
ham had nourished and cherished a scheme in her 
hcjart. It was a fair, bright scheme ; and it was 
founded upon a fair, bright girl, whom she had 
dcjsigned, when opportunity offered, to marry to 
her eldest son. The girl was a Miss Harper, 
the well-portioned daughter of a neighbouring 
country gentleman. She had won upon Mrs. 
Walsingham when a mere child, and h^r growth 
in grace and guilelcssness had been watched with 
loving eyes 'by the mother who meant her for 
her son. 

It was the thought of Grace Harper that 
pointed the pain Mrs. Walsingham felt in this 
marriage Claude had made. On one or two 
occasions, when Grace had been spending long, 
dull days with Mrs. Walsingham in the solitude 
of that old west coimtry house, the hostess had 
striven to brighten the hours to the young guest 
by talking about Claude. She had talked about 
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Claude in that wonderftil maternal tone which 
conveys to the listener the flattering conviction 
that she may not only speak, but may think, with 
affection — affection tempered with awe, of course, 
but still affection — of the spoken about. Worse 
than this : with even greater, more lamentable 
indiscretion, she had lately hinted, in unmis- 
takable terms, that it was upon the cards that 
the glory of being Claude's wife should be Miss 
Grace's. 

Then a rumour had been heard in the land 
relative to Florence Villars — relative to a "sort 
of attachment that, there was a sort of report," 
Claude had formed for the sister of his friend. On 
this Miss Gracie had gone into gentle melancholy, 
and red rims to her eyes ; and Mrs. Walsingham 
had gone to her davenport, and despafched a 
searching inquiry into the truth of said statement 
to Claude. All this had happened about the period 
of the Richmond dinner, just previous to Claude's 
going down to Denham. The amiable nature of 
the reassuring negative he returned to his mother's 
question was due principally to his pleasure at 
finding her so far off the Circe scent. 

During the few days he had spent at the Court 
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before lie went to town, and met Bella driving 
her chestnuts in the park, he had every oppor- 
tunity afforded him of falling in love with Miss 
Harper. She had come, at his mother^s special 
request, to stay in the house while he stayed; 
and Mrs. Walsingham sedidously eschewed other 
visitors, and went to sleep for a couple of hours 
every evening. But it was all of no avaiL 
Miss Harper resembled a daughter of the gods, 
in that she " was divinely tall, and most divinely 
fair;" but Claude apostrophised Jove about her 
only when declaring her to be dulL 

He had fully fathomed the plan that had been 
made for his happiness, but he had ever affected 
to be innocently imconscious of it, deeming it a 
pity to spoil the enjoyment his mother derived 
from perfecting and touching it up. Now, how- 
ever, that all was at an end, and other topics 
appeared unmanageable between his mol;her and 
himself, he reverted to Miss Harper by asking — 

" By the way, mother, is Gracie coming here P 
I thought she was always at the Court when any- 
thing was going on." 

"I really don't know why you should have 
supposed so. Dear girl ! no ; she is not coming. 
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She is in such great request that she cannot spare 
a day for us for the next month." 

" I only know what she told me herself. She 
said, when I asked her when I should see her 
again, that she ' would probably be here when I 
came the next time, as she was always with Mrs. 
Walsingham when anything was going on.' Now 
there is even more going on than she could possibly 
have anticipated, seeing I have not come alone." 

"Your wife would hardly care for Grace's 
society." 

"Probably not; I found her the reverse of 
enlivening." 

" My dear Claude, remember ! she is a friend 
of mine ! " 

"She made tea very prettily, didn't she?" 
Claude asked, laughing. " It was quite a study 
to see her poise her white hand on the teapot 
cover, and keep it there standing out in bold 
relief, while she debated with me circimispectly 
whether or not more water should be poured in ! " 

" She was a thorough lady," Mrs. Walsingham 
replied slowly ; " a pure-minded girl, with nothing 
volatile in either manner or disposition." 

Claude shrugged his shoulders. 
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"I hope she will be able to spare you a few 
days before we leave, mother." 

" Extremely improbable. You will see her, 
though, Claude ; for her cousin and his bride are 
coming to stay with them, and we must ask them 
to dinner." 

"Which cousin?" 

" Her mother's nephew. Lord Lexley." 

Claude started — inside, not externally. He 
had heard of Adele's marriage when he came 
back to town, but he had little thought to meet 
her ladyship as a domesticated animal so soon, 
down in these pure-minded wilds. 

" Oh ! Lexley and his wife are coming, are 
they ? Who's the lady, do you know ?" 

" An admirable young creature, an Italian 
countess, who went on the opera boards in order 
to support her widowed mother," Mrs. Walsing- 
ham replied. Then Claude said, " Ah ! really ! " 
and his mother went on to tell him much that was 
new about Lady Lexley, which did immense credit 
to her ladyship's powers of invention. 

" I almost wonder you have not heard of her, 
Claude," Mrs. Walsingham said, when they had 
thoroughly talked through the topic. " The 
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Harpers say that she regrets it very much, but 
that she has not been able to avoid publicity." 

" No doubt she was desirous of doing so/' he 
said drily ; " opera singers generally are. I have 
heard of her, of course— heard her too, often. 
By Jove ! she will be an acquisition ! I hadn't 
counted on this when I came down," he continued 
to himself, his eyes sparkling with excitement. 
Just then his wife's sobs fell upon his ears, and 
he speedily forgot the existence of Lady Lexley-^ 
speedily forgot it for a time. 

The following morning Mrs. Claude heard 
with satisfaction that the hounds would meet 
at Horsley Hollow on the 12th. This was Friday, 
the 7th. Wednesday would shortly be upon 
them. So she resolved to go out daily on her 
new horse, and get him well accustomed to her 
hand and the coimtry before the eventful day. 

Claude was ready to go for a ride with her 
"anywhere, at any hour," he said. When he 
said this, however, Bella noticed that his father 
looked a little disappointed, and she fathomed the 
cause of that disappointment at once. 

"Unless Mr. Walsingham wants you to ride 
round the land with him, Claude." 
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"Oh! any day will do for that, my dear," 
Mr. Walflingham replied politely. 

" Ah, but you would like him to go to-day ; of 
course you would ; how very natural ! " 

"Jack can go with you, Bella," Claude sug- 
gested. 

" Or can't I ride with you and your £&ther ? 
should I be in the way ?" 

" Not in the way," the old gentleman explained 
with polite anxiety, "but it might be tedious; 
for we shall be standing about looking at improve- 
ments that don't interest ladies. Your horse is 
fresh most likely ; he might give you trouble." 

" He is fresh, and no mistake," Jack put in. 
" You had better come out with me, Mrs. Claude, 
along a good riding road. We will give him a 
breather." 

"I think that will be the best plan. Won't 
you go with us, Ellen ?" 

Mrs. Markham shook her head. 

" Jack and I had your horse out this morning 
before you were awake, Bella," her husband said 
to her. " He is too good at his fences for a lady's 
hack, Markham says." 

"I thought a lady's horse couldn't be too 
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good at his fences?" Bella said, looking at 
Mr. Markliam. 

" A lady's hunter cannot, but you won't hunt ?" 

" Why not ?" she asked quickly. 

" Oh ! I know of no reason against it, if your 
husband does not, Mrs. Claude. Ho is a nice 
horse, a very nice horse," Mr. Markham con- 
tinued, with the air of one who would change the 
conversation ; " as sound before as he is behind. 
I see he touches his fences." 

" Yes, he is satisfactory enough as far as he has 
gone yet," Claude rejoined. Then he gave his 
wife some cautions about her method of treating 
him at first starting. " Be very steady with him 
at first, and don't lose yourself with Jack as you 
did with Vengeance and Hill." 

" Was Vengeance the name of the horse you 
were riding on the occasion of your first romantic 
meeting with Claude ?" Mrs. Walsingham asked. 

" Yes," Bella replied ; and she blushed a little 
as she remembered what that meeting had cost 
Stanley Villars. 

" What is your new horse's name P" 

" Devilskin." 

" A horrid name for a lady's horse ! " Mrs. 
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Walsingham remarked — superciliously, Bella 
thought. 

** But I have given it to him ; so whether it's 
* horrid ' or not, he will have to be known by it 
I am afraid," Mrs. Claude rejoined. Then Claude 
got up rather hastily, and asked — 

** When will you have your horse, Bella P — say 
twelve P" in a tone that showed his wife that his 
wishes tended to a subversion of the subject in 
dispute between herself and his mother. 

Devilskin came round at twelve, Jack following 
on his own horse with that in his manner of fol- 
lowing that would lead one to suppose that he 
desired to have it believed that he was there by 
accident, and was not at all desirous of escorting 
his sister-in-law. He was but twenty — ^he was 
very young — and his youth was apt to rise up in 
judgment, as it were, at imforeseen times, and 
convict him of having acted or spoken as it 
behoved "a man" not to act or speak. 

He was but twenty; but he was honest and 
handsome, frank and fearless, tender (when no 
one was by to see him thus tripping), and true as 
steel. These are qualities that tell on a woman, 
let the man to whom they belong be to her what 
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he may — a stranger or one of her own kindred. 
These are qualities that must and do tell, and it is 
only fitting that they should do so. 

" Take care of her, Jack ! " Claude said as he 
put his wife up, and Bella looked round laughing 
at her young escort in a way that caused his blood 
to seethe and bubble with a variety of emotions. 
His brother's caution implied a doubt, he fancied, 
and Bella's laugh seemed to cast a shadow of 
ridicule over his protectorship of her. He felt very 
young and very uncomfortable, but intensely loyal 
and devoted, as he rode down to the gate by her 
side. 

Mrs. Claude saw the constraint that had come 
over him, and Mrs. Claude thoroughly appreciated 
the cause of it. He had been free and graciously 
unreserved with her last night, but in broad day- 
light he remembered that she was a stranger to 
him, and a young woman, and the freedom and 
unreserve vanished. The young lady looked at 
hiTTi cautiously now and again as she rode gently 
along by his side, and she pitied the boy on 
whose cheek and mind there still dwelt 'this 
delicate bloom. 

She tried two or three topics which she trusted 
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might induce him to forget himself — ^the scenery, 
the family, the Court, &c. — and all were of no 
avail. Then, she thought, " I have reserved my 
heaviest shot till the last ; if that falls flat, Jack 
and I will have but a duU ride of it." 

" Could you take me to Horsley Hollow, 
Jack ?" she asked, in as confidential a tone as his 
constrained manner would permit her to use. 
"Could you take me to Horsley Hollow, Jack, 
and show what the land is like about it ? " 

The shot told instantaneously. He turned his 
head and looked full upon her for the first time 
since they had started. 

"If I showed you some of the stiffest places 
you would know the worst Devilskin would have 
to do when the day comes — ^if Claude lets you 
ride — ^wouldn't you ? " he replied. 

" Yes. If Claude lets me ride ! why, of coarse 
Claude will let me ride." 

" I will show you the way if you like, then," he 
said. "This old fellow" — ^he patted his horse as 
he spoke — "knows every stick, and stone, and drop 
of water about here : he's an awfully safe lead." 

" Then I shall follow him : you won't be too 
rash, I'm sure." 
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" That I won't." 

" Did you mean that you'd show me the way 
to-day?" 

"I think " He paused and faltered. His 

judgment told him that Devilskin had better 
learn more both of the lady and the locality 
before he was taken 'cross country. But his 
inclinations led him to please his brother's wife, 
and his own horse, and himself, by showing her 
the way without further delay. 

"What, do you think," she asked, "that 
Mr. Markham would fathom my intention if he 
heard of our practising over the ground, and 
frustrate it?" 

" Perhaps that : he would if he could." 

"Ah! but he couldn't," she replied with a 
little decided laugh ; " he couldn't. Who could, 
indeed, if I would go — if Claude did not object ? " 
she added hastily. 

"Markham would be making objections, and 
pointing out things to Claude that might make 
Claude object — ^if Markham knew of it long before- 
liand, that is ; he's so slow that he can do nothing 
if you don't give him time." 

" He wouldn't know anything about it. Jack," 
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she said suddenly, as they came upon a short bit 
of road that led them right down to the side of a 
three-cornered well- wooded dell. " This is Horsley 
Hollow I'm sure. Now, when the fox breaks 
cover, which way is ho most likely to go P Show 
me, and we will ride that way, and we'll say 
nothing to Mr. Markham about it : we won't 
mention it at home." 

Jack hesitated, and assoiled his conscience. 
" I wouldn't be the one to take you along over 
anything if I hadn't seen what your horse can do, 
and if I hadn't heard Claude say that Devilskin 
was a clipper at his fences," he said slowly. 

" No, of course not ! " she replied with anima- 
tion. She was eager as a child to try whether 
crossing the country was as delightftd in practice 
as it was in theory. 

" Then come along," he said, turning round and 
putting his horse to climb over a bit of a broken 
bank, with more a gutter than a ditch beyond it. 

She followed on Devilskin. "He will creep 
over : it is nothing to lift him to," her brother- 
in-law cried, leaning round to look at her. Mrs. 
Claude relied on her horse's sagacity to do what 
was expected and prognosticated of him, and 
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consequently received a slight shock. Devilskin 
elected to make a mighty leap of the gutter, 
and his mistress came forward almost on to his 
neck. 

Mrs. Claude recovered herself in an instant — 
recovered her seat, that is, but not her equani- 
mity. The leap, even as her horse had taken it, 
had been a mere nothing — a trifle suited to the 
meanest equestrian capacity had she been pre- 
pared for it. But she had not been prepared for 
it. She had, in truth, been prepared for some- 
thing quite the reverse, and she felt annoyed with 
herself, her horse, and her companion. 

The mighty leap over the tiny ditch — ^the much 
ado about nothing that Devilskin had been guilty 
of — ^had landed them in a pasture intersected with 
ditches. " The last time we drew the Hollow the 

9 

fox made right away out there ; over that comer, 
and along the road for a bit, and then across a 
field to that dark spot, do you see ? Follow the 
direction of my whip. That's another cover. 
There we were at fault: and that Markham is 
such a humbug ; he made such a noise when he 
was taking the hounds in, that he didn't hear a 
fellow haUoo, or didn't know where the halloo 
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came from, and so he rode a couple of miles the 
wrong way, and lost the fox." 

This was a tremendous long speech, as the 
reader will doubtless have observed, to him or 
herself disparagingly. When he had communi- 
cated it, they found themselves near to the comer 
which Jack had indicated as the comer over which 
the last fox they had drawn in Horsley Hollow 
had made his exit from the pasture. 

" Perhaps the next won't go over there," 
Mrs. Claude observed ; " but still we may as well 
try it, may we not. Jack P" 

" Yes, we may as well/' he replied, dubiously. 
That affair at the other side of the pasture had 
rather shaken his confidence; he was not quite 
sure in what, though — whether in Bella's horse, 
or horsewomanship. 

"Yes, we may as well," he repeated; they 
were nearing the comer now. " Look here. I'll 
tell you, it isn't much of a jump, only it's rather 
a drop into the road. Let him have his head 
when he's rising to it, and mind you have him. 
*well in hand when he's landing." 

Bella listened with imderstanding. "I see," 
she replied ; " all right ; will you go first ?" 
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He would go first. His steady old hunter went 
over like a bird, and as Ms heels vanished, Devil- 
skin began to fidget, and wheeled half round. 

"Keep him at it — come along," Jack cried 
from the other side; and Bella having pulled 
her horse round to it determinately, Devilskin 
went at it with a rush. 

For a moment or two Jack experienced the 
sort of elation we are aU apt to feel when we 
fancy that a thing of this sort is about to be done 
remarkably well. Mrs. Claude was settled well 
down in her saddle, he marked that. Her figure 
swayed as the figure only can when you have 
come down to it tightly, and are vibrating to the 
horse ; but though she had come down to her 
saddle well, her seat was too forward a one, if not 
for the jump, at least for the way Devilskin was 
going to do it. 

A moment more! Devilskin was over the 
hedge, and Mrs. Claude Walsingham was over 
the near pummel, upon the road, under Devilskin's 
forefeet, apparently. 

What misery one moment of time is all-suf- 
ficient for ! I am not about to moralise a long 
imbroken paragraph of my own ; reflections would 
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be as ineffably tedious to myself as to the rest of 
the enlightened reading public ; still I cannot 
help marvelling at the muchness of misery which 
may be endured in a moment. It is so complete, 
so perfect a thing of its kind, that misery, that it 
might have occupied the best years of the life of 
a master in the art of creating wretchedness. 
There is nothing jagged or imfinished about it ; 
it appears to be round and never ending. 

Jack Walsingham had such a moment as 
Devilskin landed, and his brother's bride came 
off on the near side. 

He was the cause of the catastrophe. That 
was the first thought that arose as he heard the 
dull sound, that, slight as she was, she made 
when coming down upon the ground with a crash. 
He was the cause ; on him the blame would rest 
had aught befallen her. Then he sprang from 
his own horse and picked her up, and she was 
not hurt — not bruised and marred, as he had 
feared to find her. 

The horse had not done that which had not 
been anticipated of him out of viciousness. It 
had been prophesied of Devilskin by the infal- 
lible Claude, that he would touch his fences — 
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buck them, in fact; instead of which he had 
flown this, and thrown Bella "out" in her cal- 
culations, and off her saddle. But there had not 
been an atom of vice or of malice prepense in 
Devilskin's mind. He had flown his fence and 
thrown his rider, but now he stood looking down 
at the result of his unexpected act with much 
mildness in his eyes. 

Mrs. Claude Walsingham, when she found her- 
self sloping away down to the earth over Devil- 
skin's near shoulder, did the wisest and only 
thing to be done imder the circumstances — freed 
her foot from the stirrup, and so far ensured a clear 
fall. But she had held on to the snaffle-rein so 
firmly, that it was her elbow, instead of her hand 
and wrist, which came down upon the ground, 
and the elbow was saved from dislocation through 
the fact of the snaffle-rein being only just long 
enough to admit of her elbow coining into the 
barest contact with the groimd before her whole 
body was there also to bear its own weight. But 
her hands got a cruel jerk. 

Jack picked her up, and looked at her with a 
big, loving anxiety in his eyes, and a face paler 
than her own. 
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" How on earth did you do it P Are you 
hurt?" he asked, stammering, in his intense 
impatience to question and to hear. 

"No, I'm not hurt. My arm is grazed^ I 
think. But, oh ! Jack, I wonder that not only 
my arm, but my neck too, isn't broken ! *' 

Her hat had fallen off, and had got an inden- 
tation that might not be rectified by unskilful 
hands. She looked at it ruefully, as he picked it 
up, and said — 

"I seemed to be falling down miles straight 
upon my head to the road that was rushing up to 
meet me. What did he do ?" 

"J3i? did his part of the business all right 
enough," Jack said, dispassionately, looking at 
the horse. He had conceived a great love and 
admiration for his sister-in-law, and a vast pity 
for her tangled and torn condition filled his heart 
as he stood there by her side. But, for all that, 
he could not deem a horse who had flown a fence 
so cleverly deserving of aught but praise. 

When the hat had been restored to something 
more like its original shape than had been its 
portion when first they picked it up, and some 
of the mud had been brushed from her habit. 
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Jack proposed that they should re-mount and 
go home very steadily by the road. 

She put her right hand on the pummel, and 
raised the other to his shoulder, but as soon as 
she touched him, she suffered her hand to fall 
away down by her side, with a little cry of pain. 

"What is the matter?" he asked it with a 
prompt and complete return of the big, loving 
anxiety in his eyes, with such tenderness in his 
tones, that the tears glistened up between her 
lashes in response. • 

** I am hurt — ^my wrist — " 

He touched her hand, imbuttoning her glove, 
and baring the delicately- veined wrist with a deft 
gentleness that was a newly-born thing in Jack. 

" Your wrist is strained ! Don't cry, dear 
Bella!" he said, half sobbing himself, as she 
heaved, and panted, and wept, partly with pain, 
and partly because she was afraid Claude would 
disapprove of the steps she had taken unknown 
to him to improve her acquaintance with the 
locality, and strain her wrist. 

" Don't cry, dear Bella ! " he repeated, with 
imploring eyes and tones ; and then — ^he was very 
yoimg, and true as steel, as I have said — ^he put 
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his arm round her, and stooped his honest young 
head, and kissed her on the mouth, in attempted 
consolation. It was a gesture that was more like 
the impulsive, awkward, protecting fondness of 
a big Newfoundland dog than a mere man's 
salute. She could not help regarding it with the 
same sort of grateful toleration she had expe- 
rienced in former days when E/Ock had striven to 
console her in some sorrow, by nearly knocking 
her down. 

"You dear, good-natured boy, I'm not hurt 
much, and I won't cry ! " she said, smiling at him; 
" give me a hand up, and we'll go home by the 
road, as you say." 

They moimted and rode along in silence for 
about half a mile, when she broke it by saying — 

" Don't tell any one about my bungling over 
that hedge, as I did. Jack, or I shall not be let 
ride on Wednesday." 

" I won't, as you wish me not." 

As he answered her, a gentleman and lady rode 
past, and Bella recognised Lord Lexley. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

LADY LEXLEY. 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Claude Walsing- 
ham took ignominious precautions to gain ingress 
to the halls of her husband's fathers unobserved 
that day, on her return from the unlucky trial 
trip with Jack and Devilskin. She was shaken 
and very muddy, and she had a keen desire to 
keep these two facts from the eyes of the Mark- 
hams. " Can we not ride into the yard, and then 
can't I get into the house through some side door, 
Jack ?" Bella said to him, in the confidential tone 
that is frequently adopted by women when de- 
signed to fall upon very yoimg masculine ears. 
"Oh yes; but whyp" Jack had answered; and 
then Bella had explained to him that the most 
casual glance from the least observant female 
eyes would be sufficient to enable the possessor of 
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said eyes to glean from her (Bella's) appearance 
all that she most ardently desired should not be 
gleaned. 

But there is no such thing as gaining quiet 
ingress to a country house from the stable-yard 
regions. There were no less than three dogs 
chained up in the yard, and these all plunged out 
of their kennels, and greeted her first with fero- 
cious barks, and presently with servile whines and 
yells to be let loose. The tramp of the horses, 
and the rattling of the chains, and Jack's cries of 
" Down, Rose, old girl ! What, Nep ! do you 
want to be loosed P" brought heads, or, at least, a 
head, to every window from which a glimpse of 
the most remote portion of the yard could be 
gained, and while the heads were at the windows 
Bella would not brave discovery by approaching 
the house in her mud-spattered habit. So she 
stood away at the extreme end, playing with 
Neptune and a couple of Jack's red setters, till 
her feet got cold, and it was opined by her patient 
watchers that she " seemed wonderful fond of 
Master Jack, that she did, letting them great, big, 
ugly dogs of his put their dirty paws on her 
shoulders." 
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Finally she went in through a side door, as she 
had said she would do, but the splashes of mud 
did not escape detection. In the hall, just as she 
was about to flee upstairs, followed by her own 
maid, she met Mrs. Markham. 

" What a dreadful state Jack's dogs have made 
you in, my dear Bella ! I hear you have been 
playing with them for the last hour," Claude's 
eldest sister said. 

" More or less," Bella replied, catching at the 
excuse for her having such a liberal portion of the 
soil about her, eagerly. " I'm so fond of dogs, you 
know, that I never care a bit what they do 
to me." 

" Luncheon is still on the table ; won't you 
come in as you are ?" 

" No, thank you ; I'll go first and take off my 
habit," Bella replied, colouring vividly. She was 
annoyed at being detained, and her wiist was 
paining her. 

" Oh, very well," Mrs. Markham replied, stand- 
ing aside elaborately to let Mrs. Claude pass. 
"You will find Miss Harper with us when you 
come down. Claude has been in a long time." 

It is not a nice thing to have a sprained wrist, 
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and to feel morally certain that unless you keep 
your sentiments respecting it to yourself, that 
condemnation, instead of pity, will be your por- 
tion from the unsympathetic masses. Bella's 
perfect love for Claude by no means cast out her 
fear of Claude's family developing unpleasant 
traits towards hereon the first opportunity. There- 
fore she resolved upon making a small secret of 
the dilemma into which she had fallen, through 
Devilskin's change of purpose, on account of the 
mighty and most reasonable dread she had of 
aught being said which she might not like to hear. 

She was pale with the pain when she reached 
the dining-room at last, after laboriously dressing, 
and striving (ineffectually) to keep back the 
swelling in her wrist, simultaneously. The ruins 
of the luncheon were on the table still, and by it 
was one who had materially conduced to this 
ruin — a great, fair girl, with a wealth of hair, and 
colour, and flesh, who was introduced to the bride 
as Miss Harper. 

It only speaks well for the breed, and is by no 
means derogatory to the individual, when I say 
that Miss Harper was the very usual type of big, 
blue-eyed blondes. You will see one or two, at 
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least, resembling her, in every ball-room. Tall, 
with an immense amount of back ; oval faced, yet 
inclining to be thick about the jaw ; large limbed, 
with luxuriant hair that was too dark to be called 
yellow, and too light for brown to be its fitting 
appellation ; luxurious rather than loose or even 
easy in action ; young, healthy, and animal, in a 
quiet, unobtrusive, voluptuous way that a painter 
would have loved to look upon, it being entirely 
harmonious with her beauty, Grace Harper im- 
pressed Mrs. Claude Walsingham on the instant 
as being a well-bred, well-fed nonentity. 

" Where have you been, Bella ?" Claude asked. 
"Jack has made a rambling statement as to 
where he took you." 

"Mine will probably be still more rambling. 
How should I know the names of your roads? 
We tried three different roads ; and oh, Claude, 
I saw Lord Lexley riding with a lady ! " 

Claude leant forward a little more before he 
replied. He was sitting lounging forward with 
his arms on his knees, before Miss Harper, in a 
semi-devotional manner, that angered his mother 
to the fuU as much as it would have pleased her 
in former days. 
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" That's his wife," he said, when he did answer 
Bella's remark relative to Lord Lexley. 

" I didn't know he waa married. How strange ! 
Whom did he marry, Claude ?" 

She asked it eagerly. She was naturally 
interested about the man who had fancied himself 
— and caused her to fancy him — in love with her 
once. 

** You had better ask Miss Harper ; he is her 
cousin ; she can give you full information — can't 
you?" he added, looking up at Miss Grace with 
eyes that made her feel Mrs. Claude to be a thorn 
in her flesh. 

" As full information as any stranger can care 
to have, I suppose. Lord Lexley married two 
months ago. Lady Lexley is a delightful person ; 
not an Englishwoman." 

" But Lord Lexley is not a stranger to me by 
any means. Miss Harper. (No, Jack, I won't 
have anything more, thank you. I don't like 
eating by myself.) He's not a stranger to me, as 
you will find, if you ask him." 

Mrs. Claude was colouring and flashing, and 
speaking as she was wont to look and speak when 
angry. Claude felt annoyed ; trifling as the 
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storm might be, it would probably interfere with 
his massive flirtation with Miss Harper. 

" You shouldn't have let Jack lure you away 
so far if you dislike eating by yourself, dear," he 
said, quietly. 

" We have not been far." 

" Then, what the deuce — ^beg pardon — what in 
the world have you been doing ? You have been 
out long enough. Was your horse troublesome P" 

"Not a bit — ^was he. Jack?" Bella replied, 
confidently. 

" Not a bit," Jack answered, with an alacrity 
he had not displayed before. There was truth, to 
his mind, in this statement as to the horse not 
having been troublesome. The horse had done 
all which may become a horse, all which could be 
expected of the best known and best conducted 
animal. Jack rather hoped that the conversation 
would not quit the field of Devilskin's worthy 
merits. If it did, and wandered off into riding 
experience generalities, and so provoked further 
questioning and cross-examination as to what had 
befallen Mrs. Claude and himself this morning, he 
would be in a sore straight. His newly-born 
loyalty towards his brother's wife would rise up 
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in arms against his normal loyalty towards the 
truth, and maybe conquer the latter, for Bella's 
charm had worked. 

Mrs. Claude had contented herself with the 
mildest viands up to this jimcture — contented 
herself with viands to which she did not ordinarily 
incline, such as sweet soft puddings that permitted 
themselves to be eaten with a spoon. Just now it 
occurred to her to try something else — something 
which necessitated the use of a fork, and as soon 
as she took the fork in her hand, she gave a little 
exclamation and suflFered the fork to fall on her 
plate with a heavy clatter. 

Her strained wrist could be kept a secret no 
longer ; she was holding it away from her with 
her other hand, and saying, " Oh, how it 's 
swollen! what shall I do?" when Claude looked 
at her. He ceased seeking to improve the shining 
hours with Miss Harper in an instant, and went 
over to his wife's side. 

" What is it P How did this happen, darling ? 
You are hurt?" 

He was leaning over her with a tenderly- 
protecting air, that almost made her feel that it 
would be well to confide the cause of this accident 
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to hJTYi. However, second thoughts arose and 
checked her. It would not be confiding it alone 
to Claude — that she would have done at once — 
but to Claude's family, who might interfere, on 
the strength of this accident, and persuade hiTn 
not to let her have a run with the hounds on 
Wednesday. 

" My wrist got a little jerk," she stammered. 
"Don't touch it so — ^take care," she cried, as 
Claude manipulated the swollen wrist. 

" How did it get a little jerk ? the horse has 
as good a mouth as need be. Did you get it 
while you were out though, or after you came 
home?" 

The husband asked these questions gently, and 
Bella once more felt disposed to make a clean 
breast of it. 

" WeU, it was " she began, and then Mrs. 

Markham interrupted her to say — 

" Most probably it was the dogs ; they are such 
rough brutes that no lady should venture near ' 
them when they are chained." 

" If it had been Devilskin's doing, you should 
never have ridden him again," Claude said. " It 
isn't a sprain, though ; it's only a tendon that is 
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strained a little. Did old Nep throw your hand 
up while you were patting him P " 

"Yes," Bella answered, colouring vividly ; but 
telling her story without hesitation, nevertheless. 
Then Claude carefully bound the injured wrist 
with a broad piece of ribbon, and, greatly to 
Jack's relief, the subject dropped. 

" I got over it well, considering all things. It 
is impossible for me to avoid blundering, if I pre- 
varicate ever so little," Bella remarked to her 
brother-in-law that evening. 

"AVhydidyou?" 

"Why did I what?" 

" Humbug about it. Why didn't you out with 
it — Claude couldn't have said anything — instead 
of laying the fault on the poor innocent dogs?" 

" The poor innocent dogs are and will ever be 
in happy ignorance of the evil that is laid to their 
charge ! " 

" That doesn't make it one bit the fairer." 

" Jack, I won't be reprimanded by you. I look 
upon you as my sworn ally; you mustn't turn 
against me, and go over to the enemy, on account 
of that tiniest of white lies that I told about your 
dogs. It would have been too much to have had 
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every one up in arms against my plan of going 
out next Wednesday." 

"So it would/' Jack said, frankly. "Well! 
looked at that way, perhaps ; only " 

" What P give me the benefit of these profound 
^reflections.'' 

" They are not * profound ' — I know that very 
well," Jack said, rather hotly. "I only mean 
that it'^ pluckier to teU the truth : you are plucky 
enough, too." 

" That I am, in big things ; but I am a very 
coward in facing fuss. They don't like me here. 
Jack : your mother and Mrs. Markham have 
mounted a sort of cold, polite guard over me, that 
I feel, though it's not tangible; they would be 
disposed to take a severe view of every little mis- 
fortune, horsey or otherwise, that befell me." 

" If they found it out, but not if you said all 
there was to say about it yourself. You will after 
this, won't you — ^whether Devilskin flies his fences 
or not P" 

" Yes, I will after this," she replied — " I will 
indeed, if you will only keep this one first little 
experience quiet." 

Which Jack promised to do in accents so firm 
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that Bella deemed the matter dead and buried 
lx?yond all possibility of resuscitation. 

Miss Grace Harper was endowed by nature with 
a grxxl memory. She was one of those people 
who can remember and reproduce for the edifica- 
tion of others what she said to him, and he to her,^ 
and what they were both doing at the time, toge- 
ther with what other people appeared to think 
abfjut it. This last was the wildest conjecture; 
but the matter she conjectured, taken in conjunc- 
tion with her manner of giving it forth, imparted 
that air of truth and reality to what she said 
which is apt to hover over dull thoughts dully 
worded. There was a vast appearance of sober 
reflection in the sentences in which she accredited 
So-and-so with having thought such and such. 
One forgot that truth is beauty when listening to 
her surmises, and only felt the improbability of 
any one having the bad taste to conceive so plain 
a fiction. 

Miss Harper went home from her visit to the 
Court, and her interview with the heir and his 
bride, not at all indisposed to cry havoc and let 
loose the dogs of war upon the latter. She had 
been carefully trained to love and look up to 
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Claude Walsingham, and she had a good memory, 
and could not forget that she had been so trained. 
She had a great gift of patience, and there had 
been no suffering to her in that waiting for him 
which his mother had tacitly enjoined of late 
years ; but when the waiting was proved ineffica- 
cious, she began to bewail herself in her silent 
soul, and lament her lost time. She felt injured ; 
she felt that Mrs. Claude had reaped the result for 
which she (Grace) had not " striven," but waited. 
Therefore, as was wise and womanly, she hated 
Mrs. Claude, and marked a mighty mote in Mrs. 
Claude's eye. 

She had listened attentively to every word to 
which each member of the Walsingham family 
had given utterance on Mrs. Claude's return that 
day after luncheon. She had listened attentively 
to every word, and she was in her usual position 
of being able to repeat every word with wordy 
accuracy should occasion for doing so arise. 
According to her wont, also, she had not drawn 
any remarkably clear deductions from what she 
had heard, but had just suffered it to sink into 
her memory for reproduction on the earliest 
opportunity. 
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She found that her cousin, the great relative 
of her house, whose sins of omission (he had been 
guileless in act, and was only guilty of forgetting 
smaller people than himself) had been sedulously 
blinked by her whole family from his earliest 
childhood — she foimd, I say, that her great cousin 
Lord Lexlcy and his wife had been back from 
their ride for some time when she reached home. 
Lady Lexley was in her dressing-room. Lady 
Lexley had made known before retiring thither 
that she would be glad to see Miss Harper imme- 
diately on her return. 

The Harpers had taken Lady Lexley on trust, in 
a measure — ^more than in a measure, indeed — ^they 
had taken her completely and entirely on trust. 
This they had done, partly because Lord Lexley's 
social . countenance was loved by them as the sun 
is by its flower, and partly because in their 
hearts they did believe him to be incapable of 
folly or vice. Wishing him to continue to shine 
upon them, they argued warmly against nothing 
— ^for no one had to them breathed a word in 
disparagement of the new Lady Lexley — argued 
that " if Lexley were satisfied, it would ill become 
them to question the antecedents of a lovely 
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Italian countess, whose filial feelings had subjected 
her to the agonies of publicity." So they took 
her upon trust, and gave her their best rooms, 
and were grateful for all the trouble she gave, as 
l;)ecame worthy, kind country people, who liked 
their neighbours to see how well they stood with 
their grandest connection. 

Lady Lexley was very anxious to hear of 
Claude, and she was even more anxious to hear 
of Claude's wife. Lord Lexley was one of those 
nice-looking, cool, crisp men, who never say 
clever things, but who never do foolish ones in 
everyday life ; his marriage had not been all that 
was wise and discreet, perhaps, but it was the 
exception to an otherwise unvarying rule. Lord 
Lexley bping this, his wife (she was only a 
woman) did sometimes remember that summer 
night at Richmond; and remembering this, she 
felt anxious to hear more of Mrs. Claude. 

Lady Lexley, clever, 'designing, well used to 
conceal and to affect as she was, was a more 
legible book to the imsophisticated country girl. 
Miss Harper, than was the unsophisticated country 
girl to her. She had not foimd out that the great 
"what might be" of Grace's life had been her 
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possible union with the son of her father's most 
important neighbour. But Grace had fathomed 
that the light which ne'er shall shine again on 
life's dull stream for Lady Lexley, had been a 
" something " which she had known, had felt^ 
had looked, had sighed with, and for, and in the 
company of Claude. 

Grace Harper did not love Lady Lexley the 
better for this discovery. No woman does feel 
better disposed towards the possibly favoured 
sharer of her feelings than towards the rest of the 
world. But she liked the idea which suggested 
itself to her of making Lady Lexley's hand 
administer a depreciatory pat on the head of 
Claude Walsingham's wife. 

Miss Harper told the story of Mrs.^ Claude's 
ride, and Mrs. Claude's i;etum, to Lady Lexley, 
while Lady Lexley was being perfected and pre- 
pared for the full light of many candles below. 
Miss Harper told the story in the minute, care- 
ful, laborious, truthful-upon-the-face-of-it way in 
which plump, lymphatic, fair women are apt to 
tell things when a listener is their portion. And 
Lady Lexley brightened through the deftly- 
applied rouge as she heard, and her flexible lips 
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quivered ! — quivered even under the liberal appli- 
cation of Chinese pink — and her form appeared to 
expand, and her luscious dark eyes kindled, and 
she was all the Queen of Song in a lyric rage 
of excitement, instead of being merely the well- 
established English lady, earnest only on the one 
point of refraining from betraying aught that 
might be used in evidence of her ever having 
known another calling. 

"And this brother! what is he like?" she 
asked, with ill-subdued eagerness, when Grace had 
brought her narration to a conclusion. 

" Oh, Jack ? — well, I Can hardly tell you what 
Jack is like, really ; quite a boy." 

" Quite a boy is he ? too yoimg to be deserving 
of a description ?" Lady Lexley said with a 
peculiar little laugh, conjuring up as she spoke 
a vision of a vaulting horse, and a falling woman, 
and of a fair, flushed, young, honest face, bent on 
both these things in anguish. 

" Yes, a mere boy," Grace replied. " If you 

' ask men about him, they will tell you that he is a 

crack shot, and a first-rate rider (daring and 

judicious, you know — they say no one rides 

straighter than Jack Walsingham), and a good 
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cricketer ; but I don't care for sucli things. He 
is not intellectual, like Claude." 

" I can fancy intellect appeals to you more 
unfailingly," Lady Lexley said, with what would 
have been a sneer had not Grace glanced at her, 
but which, as Grace did glance at her, she changed 
at the birth into a smile. " How good and kind of 
Major AValsingham to give his brother, his yoimg 
guileless brother, such opportimities of improve- 
ment in the ways of this wicked world ! No one 
knows them better than Mrs. Claude, I fancy ; at 
any rate she has experience." 

" Has she ?" Grace askfed, pricking up her ears. 

Lady Lexley laughed. 

" Tolerably extensive experience, I should say, 
as would any one else who knew that she was so 
compromised with one of her old lovers, that she 
was obliged to agree to taking a part in the 
absurd farce into which he turned her wedding. 
They say she only submitted to Mr. Tillars' plan 
of tj-ing the holy knot under fear of exposure." 

As she said this. Lady Lexley grew more 
bloomingly wious ; and, despite the opaque 
whiteness of Miss Hai-per's skin, a shade of 
green shot across her face. 
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"Oh! * exposure?' I should doubt the possi- 
bility of that," Miss Harper remarked, with that 
stolid air which is the most wary of all manners. 
" Nothing could ever be said about her, I'm sure ; 
she's too frank a flirt to be a bad one." 

Lady Lexley was deceived by the stolidity, 
deceived even to the point of showing her 
highest trump to the unsophisticated cousin of 
her husband. 

" Far too frank a flirt, Grace ; far too frank to 
be let ride about with that handsome booby of a 
boy, even in these secluded country lanes." 

" Oh ! no ; Jack is quite a boy." 

Lady Lexley laughed out, and threw her head 
up; and the full blaze of the lamp that himg 
over her dressing-table fell down upon the rich 
yellow efllorescence that bloomed upon her face. 

" Not too much of a boy to neglect tasting 
what lovely lips are near, whether they may ever 
be his legally or not. * Quite a boy ! ' * a mere 
boy ! ' What a child you are to sing to so old 
a nursery tune as that ! / saw them out this 
morning. / saw her fall from her horse, and 
then he solaced the pain that strained wrist 
caused her by the tender est caresses!" 

VOL. II. G 
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" Did he ? how very funny ! " Grace said, quietly 
rising up, and keeping her big blue eye on the 
rich yellow efflorescence the while. " I must go 
and dress now, dear ; you will be ready for dinner 
so long before me." 

Then she went away soberly and slowly, as she 
was wont to go and come; and Lady Lexley 
watched, with her head turned with an eager, 
inquiring strain over her shoulder, the egress 
from her room of the girl to whom she had told 
her latest-seasoned secret. " I wish I had held 
my tongue," Lady Lexley said to herself; "but 
she will forget it ; she is dull, dull, dull, as are 
the loves of her land." 

It was the old story over again of the sharper- 
witted woman being deceived and outwitted by 
the more stupid one, who saw, and said, and 
suffered too sometimes, and still made no sign. 
The tortoise is perpetually winning victories over 
the hare. Let us, who are tortoises, be merry and 
rejoice, and hymn to the best of our ability the 
praises of stolidity and sober slowness. 

" He shall be sorry yet that he has made me 
wait all these yearb for nothing ! " Grace Harper 
said to herself while she was dressing. " I 
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wonder how he will like hearing what Lady 
Lexley saw, and that, if / don't keep her from 
speaking of it, his wife will be talked about." 

The wonder imparted an extraordinary zest to 
her toilet. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 

On Tuesday morning — ^the morning before that 
day on which the hounds were to meet at Horsley 
Hollow — Mrs. Claude broached the subject of her 
design of following them to her husband. "What 
shall you go down on, Claude?" she asked — 
" your father's old cob ?" 

" I shall not go down * on ' anything ; a fellow 
is one splash after ten yards of these roads. I 
shall have my mother's brougham." 

** Then I'll have Devilskin led, and go down in 
the brougham with you," she said, in as quiet a 
tone as if she were making the most common- 
place arrangement. 

He looked up with a quick wonder. " Jack 
will want to go with me," he said, in a way that 
reminded her that there were but two seats in the 
brougham. 
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" Jack is too young to be a sporting dandy yet, 
I'm sure, Claude ; he will follow with just as light 
a heart if he has got splashed before the hounds 
find, as if he's spotless till then ! " 

"But why have Devilskin led? What the 
deuce is the good of driving down in your habit 
to see them throw off?" 

" I want to keep free from splashes, too, Claude. 
I want Devilskin to be fresh when we start," she 
said, with a little assumption of defiance dashed 
with deprecation. 

"Do you want to ride with us?" he asked, 
suddenly. 

" Oh, Qaude, I do !" 

^ Well, I don't see why you shouldn't, if you 
like. You know your horse now, and Jack knows 
the country, and can look after you." 

" You can look after me yourself, Claude." 

" Certainly, only I am imacquainted with the 
country — comparatively imacquainted, that is — 
however, you'll be all right. Why have you 
made such a mighty mystery of your intention ?" 

" I didn't want it talked about." 

"Does Jack know you mean to ride ?" 

" Ye — es," Bella said, hesitatingly. 
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"And he has kept his tongue between his 
teeth? That's wonderful for Jack!" Claude re- 
marked, carelessly. 

" I entreated him to do so ; I felt convinced 
that my plan woidd be opposed." 

" Nonsense ! By whom ? " 

"Your mother won't like it — or the Mark- 
hams." 

" Nonsense ! Don't aflfect to be a martyr to 
old-world prejudices; they interfere with you 
very little, as far as I can see." 

"Ah ! as far as you can see ! " Bella repeated, 
bitterly. 

"Well, don't I see far enough? My dear 
Bella, this is childish ! You imagine all sorts 
of things that have not the smallest foundation 
in sober fact, and then you fancy yourself in- 
jured." 

" I'm sure I'm not litigious and quarrelsome." 

" There you go, lovely woman — ' litigious and 
quarrelsome ! ' Anything else ? Can't you assure 
me that you are not a murderous miscreant, and 
that my mother believes you one ?" 

" Claude, I am not unjust to your mother." 

" My dear child, I know it ; nor is she to you. 
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only you have taken it into your head that she 
either is or ought to be. The fact is, you have 
conceived parts for her and yourself, and you are 
determined to believe them played.*' 

Mrs. Claude clasped her hands more firmly as 
they rested together on her lap, and restrained 
her desire to speak hard words. 

"Well, never mind, dear," Claude said, pre- 
sently ; " you shall ride to-morrow, whatever my 
mother and the Markhams say or think about it. 
Will that content you ?" 

" It must — I mean, of course, it will ; and I am 
satisfied and delighted, and all sorts of things." 

" That's a pleasant frame of mind ; I wish I 
could say the same of myself. Do you know we 
are to be bored by being carried off in triumph 
to limcheon at the Harpers' to-day, to ^ meet 
Lexley and his wife ?" 

" It won't be much of a bore ; I shall not in 
the least mind going," Bella replied, with a 
prompt amiability that arose from that craving 
for change which is apt to come over the spirit of 
a temporary denizen in a country house. 

" I thought you would hardly care to go so far 
for" so little as luncheon and Lexley," Major 
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Walsingham observed, rather sulkily. " Odd it 
is — devilish odd — to see how eagerly women grab 
at everything that promises the meagrest excite- 
ment!'' 

"Are you not going? woidd you rather stay at 
home, Claude?" she asked, bending her brows 
upon him, and suffering a line that a foe might 
have termed a frown to come across her fore- 
head. 

" Oh, yes ; I am going ! that is, I suppose I 
shall not be let off if my mother and you go. 
Curse these country hospitalities ! Why to God 
can't they let a fellow enjoy the brief peace that 
might be his when he has time to come down to 
these places ! " 

" Then, if you're going, why should I stay at 
home J* I may wish to cultivate Miss Harper, for 
aught you know — or to see Lord Lexley under 
altered circumstances." 

She laughed as she said this, and Claude got 
a bit of his moustache between his teeth, and 
gnawed it. 

" I have no doubt but that you do want to see 
Lord Lexley ; you have a sort of yearning to look 
upon the joys you have lost, I suppose ? Just 
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fancy! — you might have been Lady Lexley, had 
you played your cards properly, instead of being 
only Mrs. Walsingham ! *' 

" Played my cards properly ? How can you 
speak in such a way, Claude ? — as if I had been 
hacked, and hawked, and offered about ! You're 
partly right though in what you said, though you 
didn't mean it : — I might have been Lady Lexley." 
" My dear Bella, really this confidence is most 
uncalled for ! I thought you held that there was 
something unseemly, not to say unwomanly, in 
giving forth the name of a man who has been 
refused by you, with a flourish of trumpets." 

" Now, Claude ! — ^but I won't argue with you, 
for you're cross and unreasonable about some- 
thing!" 

Major Walsingham knew that the chargp was 
just. He was cross and unreasonable, and he felt 
that the cause of such crossness and unreasoning 
ill-temper might not be given publicity. He was 
annoyed with his wife for her determination (all 
unconscious as she was) to go and witness the 
first post-nuptial meeting between Lady Lexley 
and himself; and he was annoyed with himself 
for caring to meet Lady Lexley at all. This 
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latter annoyance, however, was swamped in the 
former one. 

"Do you care much about seeing more of 
Gracie Harper?" lie asked, after a time. 

"Not a bit, in reality; I think her an imin- 
teresting noodle." 

" That is a very lady-like expression, upon my 
soul!" 

"Oh, Claude, do you reaUy correct me for 
such a trifle ? I wouldn't have said it before any 
one else, dear, however much I might have 
thought it." 

" I should hope not, indeed." 

" Don't you agree with the matter, though the 
manner may be offensive to you, Claude ?" 

" No ; I do not. She is not sharp, and she is 
not that worst of all feminine mistakes — a sayer 
of would-be-sensible things ; she puts out the 
ideas God has gifted her with, in little, simple 
words, that you feel you need not listen to unless 
you like." 

" God has gifted her with uncommonly few, 
according to my judgment. I wonder, if you so 
prefer a fool, that you didn't marry one, Claude ?" 

" I might say something very invidious, if I 
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pleased, now," lie replied, lounging up, and lean- 
ing his back upon the mantelpiece, and looking 
down on the flushed face of his young wife. 

"Ah ! but it won't please you to say it : — dorCt 
say it even if you think it," she cried, quickly 
springing up, and putting her arms round his 
neck. " Just think, Claude — I haven't been your 
wife six months yet, and I'm alone with you 
here amongst your friends, who don't like me 
too well. DovHt say it." 

" Nor do I think it, my darling — ^my darling ! " 
he said, with a complete return to the old tones 
and old winning ways that had appealed to her 
with such thrilling force when they ought not to 
have so appealed, at which Mrs. Claude was 
intensely comforted. 

Comforted to the degree of enlarging to her 
husband upon her intentions to-morrow. " I shall 
have the third crutch in, Claude," she said. 

" What for ? Doesn't he give you pull enough 
when he trots ? I dislike your using that third 
crutch." 

" I didn't require it for his trot at all." 

" What do you require it for ? It is so unsafe 
in my opinion ; pins you in completely." 
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"It will prevent my being shaken forward 
when lie is going over anything." 

" But you can't go forward ; how should you 
go forward if you have a conunonly decent seat, 
as I believe you to have P I am not going to have 
you attempting a five-barred gate; and as to 
fences, he just jumps on to the bank and then 
jumps down the other side in a way that wouldn't 
shake an infant in the saddle." 

" He might fly a fence by mistake, Claude." 

" Preposterous nonsense ! Don't have the third 
pommel, dear." 

"Very well, I won't," she said ; " I am so glad 
you see nothing against my having the treat of a 
run with Markham's hounds, Claude." 

Then he assured her with a big air of magna- 
nimity that he did not see anything against it, 
" if she would promise to be careful, and to rely 
upon Jack." Which Bella promised. 

The luncheon to which the Walsinghams were 
invited, in the friendly unceremonious way indi- 
cated by the manner of Claude's mention of it to 
his wife, was in reality a well-matured plan. 
Mrs. Harper had inclined kindly to the idea, 
which she entertained in secret in her own mind 
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for many days, before any one else spoke of it. 
Suddenly the gates of speech were opened, and 
both her daughter and Lady Lexley put the thing 
before her, as to be. done. Accordingly, she con- 
templated it kindly for another day or two, and 
then did it, or, at any rate, put it in training by 
inviting Mr. and Mrs. Walsingham, and such of 
their friends then at the Court as liked to come. 

When the day came, Lady Lexley commenced 
her preparations towards that reception of Claude 
Walsingham's yoimg wife which it was well his 
old friends should offer her. In the first place, 
she refused to go out for a drive with Grace. 
Grace's opaque skin could stand the biting 
March air and wind. Her own susceptible 
epidermis could not, and she knew it. She had 
no intention of being spotted crimson and yel- 
lowish white in the wrong places, on the occa- 
sion of her first interview with Mrs. Claude 
Walsingha^. 

Lady Lexley had a good surface to work upon, 
and capital outlines to fill in. As a rough sketch 
from the hand of nature early in the morning, she 
was very striking. You would have said so, had 
she individually permitted you a glimpse. Later 
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in the day (when she had an object in view) she 
was charming as a work of art. 

What she did to herself she did well. She 
never looked flnfiy ! You had to glance very 
much athwart her skin in order to detect the 
bloom that God had had less to do with than 
Picsse and Lubin. And though (late in the day) 
her eyes were not so much " put in " as brought 
out " with a dirty finger," the under lids never 
looked bruised, as is the habit of artificially 
darkened eyes usually. 

In fact, she was an artist who h^d never wasted 
her powers on any canvas save herself. This 
being the case, the surface was, at the time of our 
making her acquaintance, in excellent order ; it 
was so thoroughly well mellowed that it would 
" take " the smallest and most delicate hues and 
touches. 

Lady Lexley was down in the dining-room at 
two o'clock that day, standing about waiting for 
the people from the Court, with the rest of the 
Harper family and her husband. This latter 
never looked out of place in the house in the 
country in the daytime, as the majority of men. 
Englishmen at least, do in the shooting and hunt- 
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ing seasons. He looked fair, cool, and crisp, as 
it was usual with him to look externally. Inside, 
he was in a rose-blush of satisfaction, and a 
delicate tremor of delight at seeing how well his 
wife would look before the woman who had 
refused him. 

They came : Mrs. Claude a trifle wearied by 
the drive, but supported wonderfully by the pros- 
pect of to-morrow, and Major Walsingham rather 
curious and rather dubious about the meeting 
between Lady Lexley and his wife. " I shall tell 
ofi* that good-natured Gracie to BeUa for the day," 
he thought; "she is stupid, but she has no sting." 

But he was not suffered to carry out his idea, 
though Lady Lexley was as well inclined to the 
plan, which would have left her free to fan the 
flame of the fancy of the man who had liked her 
once, as was that man himself. Claude was 
clever, and Lady Lexley was adroit, but Grace 
Harper's stolidity defeated them both, without 
either being conscious that she was the defeating 
cause. 

On their arrival Claude had been somewhat 
impressive in his manner of introducing his wife 
to his old acquaintance. Lady Lexley. He had 
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prepared Bella for it in a measure, and had 
assigned a mean motive for doing so. "For 
God's sake, don't be distant or constrained in your 
manner towards Lexley's wife, or she'll think you 
are so because you lost him yourself, Bella," he 
had said ; and when Bella had defended herself 
from the imputation of such manner ever being 
hers, he had made it a particular request that it 
should not be so, at any rate, or any cost of 
trouble, in this instance. 

Mrs. Claude had promised promptly to comply 
with this request on its being made — ^had pro- 
mised promptly, and without the faintest tinge of 
suspicion shadowing her mind. As the carriage 
rolled on, however, and Claude kept his mother 
and Mrs. Markham company in a sombre silence, 
Mrs. Claude began to turn the subject over and 
over, and look at it in every possible light. After 
a time she fancied that an elucidatory ray fell 
upon it. Claude had known Lady Lexley before ! 
Who could tell but that Claude had loved her 
before, and had lost her to Lord Lexley, even as 
Stanley Villars had lost her (Bella) to Claude ! 
Well, no good could accrue from speaking of it, 
or from endeavouring to find out what had been ; 
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but she would be on guard against Lady Lexley ; 
on that she was resolved. 

Feeling thus distrustful and jealous of Lady 
Lexley, it was only natural that Bella should essay 
to throw observers off the scent of such senti- 
ments being hers, by devoting her attention almost 
exclusively to her ladyship ; thus leaving Claude 
to fall a prey to dulness and Miss Gracie. Mrs. 
Claude simulated pleasure at making the acquaint- 
ance so prettily, that Lady Lexley, who was 
good-natured and well-disposed to so much of the 
world as did not appear likely to become a 
stumbling-block to her in any way, liked her, 
and felt almost sorry that the lapse from pro- 
priety which she had witnessed when Devilskin 
flew his fence down by Horsley Hollow, should 
have been recounted by her to Miss Harper.* Not 
that Lady Lexley deemed Grace capable of 
meanly animadverting in an ill-natured spirit on 
the little occurrence to either friend or foe of 
Mrs. Claude's. She only felt sorry now that she 
should have, to one who was soberly correct and 
proper in all things as was Grace, said aught 
derogatory to the more impulsive woman, who 
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was far more fascinating, and far less (probably) 
proper and correct. 

In fact, since Lady Lexley bad acbieved such a 
much more decent destiny than ber wildest bopes 
bad ever led ber to believe sbe sbould attain, sbe 
bad become tolerant and tender to very many 
tbings. Sbe bad been dancing on a moral tigbt- 
rope for any number of years, and it was just 
an even cbance, till tbe otber day, wbetber sbe 
sbould remain aloft, or come down witb danming 
violence into tbe mud. Now danger was over, 
and sbe was very safe. Witb tbe ftdl knowledge 
of ber own safety, tbere came upon ber a good 
deal of loving-kindness towards tbose wbo migbt 
need it, wbicb in former days sbe woidd bave 
tbougbt too unremunerative a quality to indulge 
in. 6be was prepared to be very tolerant indeed 
to Claude Walsingbam's wife. Her sole mistake 
consisted in ber belief tbat Claude's wife stood in 
need oi sucb toleration. 

So sbe responded to tbe advances Bella forced 
berself to make in a way tbat gave Mrs. Claude 
a rare idea of ber duplicity. " Sbe doesn't like 
me — of course sbe does not," Bella tbougbt, 
tbougb wby " of course," sbe would bave foimd 
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it hard to say. Bella had only surmised that 
Lady Lexley had been loved by Claude in the 
long ago, before he had come to Denham. Out 
of this surmise grew another, viz., that now Lady 
Lexley was jealous of and did not like her. And 
this second surmise strengthened the first ; gave 
it bone and substance, in the usual inconsequent 
feminine manner. 

After the luncheon was over there was a con- 
servatory to be looked at — ^a conservatory that 
caused you to stagger with surprise when your 
vision first fell upon it. God's beautiful flowers 
may be grouped together inartistically very often, 
but this generally occurs when they are gathered 
and put into vases where those blooms droop that 
should stand erect, and those stand erect which 
should droop. It is very rarely that they look 
hopelessly vulgar when they grow, especially in 
the countiy. 

But they did look so here. They were about 
in large pots that wished to be considered ma- 
jolica, and were not — ^in pots that it was evident 
were not there for the flowers, but that betrayed 
an oppressive consciousness that the flowers were 
there for them. It was an orderly conservatory 
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— ^a conservatory with a pot and a plaster-cast 
placed round it in odious uniformity; with a lot of 
looking-glass in it also, as was meet and right 
and well, and an imfortunate air of being all 
ready prepared for the advent of a solenm-faced 
man, in seedy black and spacious collars, who 
would favour the company with a comic song, or 
of a young lady in white, who would warble 
something dubious, more dubiously still. It was 
a small bit of Cremome by daylight, in fact, this 
combination of art and nature which the Harpers' 
wealth had eflfected down at their west country 
family sieat. 

Mrs. Claude Walsingham walked through this 
conservatory, avoiding a votary of Terpsichore 
who was boimding forward on the extreme tip of 
a lamentably slender foot, with a candle support 
in her hand, on the one side, and a bowl of 
bloated gold fish on the other — ^walked through 
with an elaborate air of "not wishing for any 
one's attention, thank you," and beiQg perfectly 
satisfied that Claude should talk to Lady Lexley. 
Which manner was not lost upon Lady Lexley, 
who pitied the feeling that engendered it, and 
with mistaken mercifulness kept her brilliant seK 
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closely to Bella's side, leaving Claude to founder 
on the big, fair rock on which his mother and 
himself had nearly split. 

The big, fair rock — ^in other words, the usually 
stolid Miss Harper — ^was happier than the rest of 
the party, in that she appeared to have something 
to say to the one with whom her lot was currently 
cast. She was talking — really talking — ^not with 
animation, or rather not with what would have 
been called animation in another woman, but 
with what almost deserved to be called so in 
her case, in comparison with her normal maimers. 
She was making a series of coherent remarks 
apparently, and " what on earth about !" Bella 
thought, desparingly, as she felt keenly her own 
inability to originate an idea that should not die 
and leave her conversationally weaker than before, 
the moment it was born. 

Not only was there a severe physical strain on 
Mrs. Claude in getting through that conservatory, 
but there was a severe mental one also. Not only 
had she to serpentine, in a graceful but fatiguing 
way, through the mazes of the pots, and bowls, 
and statues, but she had to think perpetually of 
something to say that would not bear, ever so 
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remotely, on wliat might have been in days of 
yore between Claude and Lady Lexley. She 
sought information laboriously. With the best 
intention in the world, she bored Lady Lexley to 
tell her the name of every stick and every leaf 
that emanated from the mighty pots. And though 
Lady Lexley was bored at being questioned, not 
alone about what did not interest her, but what 
(far more damping reflection !) did not interest 
the questioner, she strove to respond, strove to be 
hearty and sympathetic and genial to this young 
wife, who showed so freely to friends and foes 
what she felt and thought and suffered. 

But they were all very glad when the investi- 
gation of the small bit of Cremome by daylight 
had come to a conclusion. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A THORNY PATH. 

Stanley Villars was not the man to go to the 
dogs decorously in ftdl canonicals. He had lost 
his hope in all things — ^he had lost his trust and 
faith in all thiugs, since that day when Bella had 
stood and listened, passively apparently, to the 
false words, with a falser meaning, when falling 
from his Ups, which he was tacitly suflfering 
people to suppose he held to be uttered through 
himself " by the grace of God." As soon as he 
lost his hope and faith, he threw off the cloak 
which many continue judiciously to wear in order 
to conceal such loss, and quitted the Church. 

We saw him last on that ruddy October mom, 
when the friend of his youth took from him the 
woman he loved. We meet him again on a bright 
March day, the day after the meet down at 
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Horsley Hollow, of which frequent mention has 
been made. 

He had given up his calling, he had quitted 
his profession ; in their horrified hearts his family 
believed that he had abjured his faith. On this 
latter point he was sUent to them ; there would 
have been no pleasure to him, no good gained, in 
showing them how utterly his rock had crumbled, 
and so causing them to feel that, as they were but 
human, so theirs might crumble too. 

In giving up his calling, in drifting out of the 
executive part of that Church, in the letter or the 
spirit of whose services he could no longer take a 
part, he had given up (and he knew it well) 
everything. The black coat and white cravat 
cling like a stigma to a man in such a case, 
honourable as they were formerly. Literally he 
«oidd cast them ofi*, figuratively they clung to 
him, and checked the possibility of another 
professional career. 

On this bright March day on which' I re- 
introduce him, he was sitting in a room into 
which its brightness could not penetrate, by 
reason of the heavy curtain of dust which climg to 
the window. A disconsolate room, though it was 
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neither a small nor a badly furnished one — a 
terribly disconsolate room, with that compound 
air of utter neglect and laborious work about it 
which is always depressing. 

The room was the first-floor front of a large 
lodging-house in a west-central street. " A house 
that was three minutes walk from Oxford Street, 
two minutes ditto from the Strand, and within an 
easy distance from the Bank," according to the 
advertisement, which embodied the sentiments of 
that great majority who regard Oxford Street, the 
Strand, and the Bank, as the great goals to be 
gained. There hung over all things a strong 
odour of smoke, and, littered about on the table, 
on sundry chairs, and even on the floor at his feet, 
there were lying a multiplicity of tale- telling slips. 

Stanley Villars sat by the table writing. We 
saw him writing once before, if you remember P 
down in his Denham study, at his gentlemanlike 
scholarly ease, before he had outraged his family, 
by flinging free of what he had come to consider 
his fetters. Since then he had outraged his 
family ; and being only a younger son, and too 
proud a man to take aught that was not freely 
oflered, he was now writing for dear life. 
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TTia losses had come npon him with a desperate, 
imrelentiiig force land haste. Soon after he had 
lost Bella Yane, and with her his hope and faith 
and youth, his mother died, and her death left 
him poor indeed. 

There was no home for him in his brother's 
honse.. Gerald himself was kind and brotherly 
enough ; but Gerald's wife was as hard as only a 
woman can be. She could not forget how sickly 
her child, the little heir, was. She could but 
think the worst of the man who stood next in 
succession. He was a hateful thing in her eyes, 
now that he was professionless and poor, and to 
be put upon with impunity. 

There had been anger (this was one of the 
sharpest stabs that were given him) in his mother's 
heart when he first renounced all that that high 
Tory and thorough church-going heart held dear. 
The son she loved best appeared bent upon going 
to perdition in the most unorthodox way. It 
made her ill and angry when first she knew that 
he had given up his profession, and the prospect 
of a fat Kving that a friend of hers had promised 
in secrecy ^'should be Stanley's, when Stanley 
could take it." 
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It made her ill and angry, and, worse still, it 
caused her to alter her will. 

Great consolation, to be given surviving friends 
after her demise, in the shape of well-proportioned 
legacies, it was not in her power to provide, for 
Lady Villars had for the last three or four years 
lived but to marry her daughters — ^an expensive 
motive which had rewarded itself in Georgina's 
case. Still she had designed a certain sum for 
Stanley ; but on Stanley electing to kick over 
the traces of the harness in which she had willed 
he shoidd wend his way to heaven, the Christian 
conquered the mother, and she made over the simi 
in equal portions to her two daughters. 

It had been but trifling — ^not enough to make 
or mar him — still it marked sufficiently to pain 
liiTTi what his mother had felt, even if she had 
felt it but for a brief space. It marked a certain 
difference in his sisters also. Georgina took 
hers, or rather Mr. Manners did for her, with an 
effusive woe for the cause of the change that 
made him regret, less than he did previously, his 
scanty prospect of meeting with them in the 
celestial regions for which Manners and the rest 
of that ilk regarded themselves as booked. 
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But Florence had been what he had always 
known she would be when tried — ^true, and 
lovingly generous, and gentle to him, and pained 
far, far more at the preference shown to her than 
he was himself. 

Florence wanted him to take all she had, and 
" let her go and live with him " anywhere, any 
way in whioh it might please him to live. But 
his honour negatived this as sternly as did his 
brother's wife, when she heard of Florence's rash 
proposition. 

" People don't think the better of you, Stanley, 
for leaving the Church in the way you have ; 
that's only natural, even you must allow. Where 
woidd Florence be, if you took her away ? " Lady 
Villars had said to him. 

"Where, indeed!" herepKed; "you're quite 
right, Carrie; my leaving the Church, as you 
say, is worse than a crime, it's a folly. Now if I 
had left it for something better, it would have 
been all right ; but for nothing ! — only because 
I coiddn't live a lie ! — ^it must strike the better 
portion of the world as idiotic." 

"You are quite right, it does," Lady Yillars 
repKed, coldly. " Florence is still to be married. 
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remember, and men don't care to invest in a wife 
with as few religious principles as she has 
thousands; you would compromise Florence in 
OUT set now." 

This had been quite enough to determine 
Stanley Villars. Hard and cruel as it seemed, 
awftilly as it sounded, he knew that it was true, 
or at any rate that it would be truth to those 
whom Lady Villars called " our set." So he wiped 
off the last bloom that was left to him in life, and 
drew a broad, hard, black line between himself 
and the sister who loved him. 

She, Florence, was very miserable at parting 
with him, and very helpless. The helplessness 
carried the day, and they were parted. 

Sir Gerald Villars offered him " his interest " 
and an income — an income larger than Stanley's 
deserts perhaps, but smaller than his brother's 
love for him. Stanley refused both. "Let me 
go my own way, for God's sake !" he said, after 
his mother's fimeral ; " it's no use telling you what 
I am feeling, but if you don't let me go and feel 
it out by myself, old boy, I shall go mad ! " 

Other careers were closed to him, and "men 
must work," or, rather, they must Kve. This is 
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the sole excuse that can be offered for Stanley 
Villars casting himself adrift on the wide treach- 
erous ocean of daily, hebdomadal, and other 
literature. 

His early experiences on this ocean were not 
nice I Whose are P Still, bitter as they were, 
they were better than the necessity of evincing 
gratitude which he did not feel to outraged rela- 
tives and injured friends. His troubles, his dis- 
appointments, his time, his normal misery, his 
chronic excitement, the paltry sxmis these things 
gained for him — they were all his own — all, 
utterly, entirely his own ! 

I have told how — back in the old Denham 
days — ^he wrote grammatical dulnesses for journals 
that had such big names on their respective staffs 
that remuneration might not be mentioned. Well, 
those journals dropped him now that he really 
wanted them, for which prudential move he ad- 
mired them immensely, as being on a par with 
their age — a fact their staff of savanSy and dulness 
generally, had induced him to doubt before. 

So to him, at last, there came a day in which 
he, too, bowed to the great galling necessity of 
sitting down to write what would sell. He was 
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Hying like a gentleman in chambers in the Temple 
when he first took to the trade, — ^it was before he 
had made the discovery that money, like happi- 
ness, is a very fleeting thing, — and had come down 
to the grimy room, in the gaimt house, in the 
grim street, in the west-central district. 

He did not fall upon the awful evil of second- 
rate daily press work all at once. He came upon 
that by gradations — ^those ruinous, flattering, ex- 
citing gradations by which men do come to it. 
The boat in which he placed himself when first 
embarking upon the Kterary ocean was a monthly 
magazine with a good name. Casual reader, do 
you care to learn by what muddy paths the im- 
known, unwanted, walk into a monthly magazine ? 

He, who had never written aught but learned 
dulnesses before — ^learned dulnesses which eluci- 
dated mysteries which no one cared to have cleared 
up, or made "vulgar," buried, and decomposed 
tongues — he wrote a popular article on a popular 
subject in terse sentences that told. He was very 
much ashamed of himself, but he could not help 
it ! He went in for the people and general ad- 
vancement ! — just as though he had been a stump 
orator, or a penny-daily-paper man, or a Trans- 
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pontine stage-manager, or anything else that sold 
himself to the times in order that the times might 
pay him in return. 

His article was a very taking thing, even in 
MS., when he had finished it, a very taking 
thing indeed, for he had broken it up into the 
briefest paragraphs, and elaborated all his correc- 
tions in a ^way he would cease to do when 

the P.D.'s were howling for "copy" on his door- 
mat. He treated of current literature in this 
article ; and as he wanted to get it into a magazine 
that circulated well, he made believe to think ours 
the golden age of letters — especially of fiction — ^in 
the most obliging and popular manner. 

When he had written it, the result was 
readable, and there were about twelve pages 
of it. It was an immense quantity for an 
unknown, unwanted man to get into a good, 
well-established magazine. But he was living 
like a gentleman at this period, as I said 
before; he was wearing good broad cloth and 
pearl grey gloves stitched with black. And he 
was espied by the great man — ^by the editor him- 
self — descending from a Hansom. 

In short, he did not look like a man who wanted 
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money ; therefore, instead of being snubbed, and 
his article being rejected, the latter was accepted, 
and he was given twelve guineas for it, and alto- 
gether courteously entreated. 

This editor was just the man to give a tyro 
heart to struggle on. He had a hopeful bearing and 
a buoyant voice, and the face of a huge, amiable, 
par-boiled baby, or, say, of a scalded cherub — 
it was so large, red, smooth, and hairless. His 
suave, considerate, promising manner sent shoals of 
aspiring young creattires away happy, even though 
they were laden with rejected MSS. He would 
not take what they offered him, or if he did take it, 
he paid them more in politeness than in coin of the 
realm. Still he had a cheery way of prognosticating 
a "brilliant success" for one of their still-to-be- 
written efforts — a brilliant success, and fifteen 
thousand pounds at least, which was vastly en- 
couraging. Neither were ever realised, the suc- 
cess or the fifteen thousand ! Still, who can say 
that he did no good in his generation, when it is 
remembered how many hitherto despondent ones 
he had made wildly happy — ^for a day P 

When Stanley Villars wended his way the 
second time into the Presence, things assimied a 

VOL. II. I 
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darker hue. " You must know, Mr. Villars," tlie 
mighty man said to him, " that I acted with more 
generosity than wisdom in giving your article 
such a prominent place in last month's number." 

" It rested with you entirely to take or refiise 
it," Stanley replied rather gruffly. The round, 
red, kind, jGat face was rounder, redder, kinder, 
and fatter than before even; but Mr. Villars 
began to distrust it. He began to do something 
else, also, which was to detect a certain assump- 
tion of mental superiority in the manner of the 
guiding star of that magazine's destrnies. It 
struck hiTn with vivid force at once, that if he 
remained, and sought to continue the connection, 
that the editor would, in the interests of his em- 
ployers, cause him to pay a pretty severe penalty 
for what was averred to have been an editorial 
lapse of judgment. However, he had another 
article to sell, and he wanted money; therefore he 
remained. 

" It rested entirely with you to t^ke or reftise 
it," he had said in answer to the great man's soft 
reproach ; to which Mr. Bacon replied — 

" Gently, my dear sir ! I am ftdly aware that 
it did rest entirely with me whether that paper. 
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in wliich, despite its crudeness, I was delighted^ 
delighted to recognise evidences of great power 
and merit, should go into the Mag. or not. I 
decided in your favour, wishing to encourage 
young talent. I decided in your favour ; but the 
risk was very great, the sum paid unheard of for 
a beginner. • When you have made the march in 
Kterature, which I feel sure you will eventually 
make, you must remember your first friend ! " 

Stanley was externally grateful for the kindly 
prophecy — ^intemally, indifierent as to whether it 
were ever realised or not. He had no motive for 
making a name. Bella was lost to him — stolen 
from him by his friend. But men must live, 
therefore they must work. 

" You will find this better suited to the cha- 
racter of your Magazine," he said quietly, touch- 
ing his roll of slips ; " it's not written with the 
almost pedantic care of the last ; it treats of a 
popular subject, and is a devilish deal more 
readable. Will you have it ? " 

Mr. Bacon took it in his hand, glanced through 
it hastily, pursed up his lips (they were small 
Ups, that crumpled up into a semblance of the 
most profoimd disapprobation on the smallest 
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occasion), and shook his head. " You've worked 
it up very well to about the middle of it, but the 
end is vapid, dull, and flat in the extreme." 

Mr. Villars grew red to the roots of his hair. 
This was free criticism, and no mistake, from a 
man to whom he had not sold his brains and soid 
yet. 

" You will be good enough to return it to n^e," 
he said coldly, holding out his hand for it. Then 
Mr. Bacon gently smiled, and softly tapped the 
table with a large plump forefinger. 

" Impetuosity is fatal to a man in literature, 
Mr. Villars. I have never before taken so strong 
an interest in a young author as I find myself 
taking in you. I shall not allow your impetuosity 
to come between us. I see before you a most 
brilliant future ; you are a rich mine of gold, 
which only requires to be worked properly to 
make, not alone your own fortune, but the 
fortunes of the firm ; and, by Godj I will work 
it too ! " 

He seemed very much in earnest. Mr. Villars 
was conscious for a couple of moments of a thrill 
that woidd have been ambition, had he not lost 
Bella. 
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"You think then/' ho commenced — ^but Mr. 
Bacon interrupted him. 

" I think — ^I know, indeed, that if you will only 
exercise patience, you will achieve great things. 
I am a practical working man, and I know what is 
to be done if you farm yourself out properly. You 
must not make yourself too cheap, and you must 
not diffiise yourself too freely. Now about this 
little thing,*' and he looked at Stanley's article ; 
"it's not worth anything — scarcely worth the 
space it will occupy in the Magazine. Still I shall 
insert it, for the sake of familiarising the public 
with your name : writers are like actors, they 
must be kept constantly before their great sup- 
porters, or their great supporters will soon cease 
to support them. * The world forgetting by the 
world forgot,' is a natural, inevitable sequence in 
Uterature." 

"I am quite willing to be kept before the 
pubKc, since I have no alternative," Stanley 
said, moodily. "What will you give me for 
this? There are about three pages more than 
in the last article, but I shall take the same 
sum!" 

Mr. Bacon shook his head and crimipled up his 
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lips. " I will speak to my sub-editor/' he said, 
" a man on whose opinion I firmly rely ; you will 
then hear what we can do, and feel satisfied that 
we can do no more ! " 

Mr. Bacon' awaited the advent of his sub. with 
a beaming brow. He accredited Stanley Villars 
with the guileless unsuspiciousness of the babe 
and suckling; he thought his new contributor 
had faith, when, alas ! he had only despair. Mr. 
Stanley Villars felt that he was being done— but 
so he would be, go where he would, he told 
himself. 

The sub-editor arrived, and looked at his great 
colleague with the inquiring eye a faithful terrier 
turns upon you when he is desirous of ascertain- 
ing what particular rat is to be worried for your 
delectation. He was a grimy little man with 
wild hair, which he tossed with both hands fran- 
tically, at such odd moments when his chief was 
not looking at him. 

" I have been telling Mr. Villars," Mr. Bacon 
commenced, oratorically, " that in our anxiety to 
serve him, we were guilty of a little error with 
respect to his last article ; you can bear me out 
in this statement. " 
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The sub. evinced the greatest desire to do so, 
but a trifling inability to comprehend the precise 
way in which it would be well to do it. 

"Mr. Yillars will be shocked to hear, that 
through the injudicious prominence we gave to a 
paper that was full of genius, and also ftdl of the 
faults of a beginner, our circidation has decreased 
in a manner that is truly marvellous! mar- 
vellous ! " 

Mr. Stanley Villars expressed himself shocked, 
but unbeKeving. 

" This, though, I can show you by our books," 
the editor went on glibly — ^not oflering to produce 
a single book, by the way, but speaking in a con- 
vincing tone that rendered occidar demonstration 
unnecessary. "However, this is not to the 
point ; what I propose to Mr. Villars is, that we 
give him another chance in the Mag. as an essay 
writer, but that he does not rely on that chance ; 
in short, that he gives all the powers of one of 
the most gifted minds" (here he bowed the 
plimip cherub vision graciously towards Stanley) 
" I have ever been fortunate enough to come in 
contact with, to fiction." 

"You will take the article then?" Stanley 
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asked; the long, pompous speeches were wearying 
things to which to listen, despite their encourag- 
ing flattery. 

"We will take the article — I will take the 
article, convinced that the firm, in whose interests 
I am acting, will have cause to extol that fore- 
sight on my part, which now they might be 
disposed to denominate rashness." 

" What will you give me for it ? " 

Mr. Bacon glanced at his satellite ; his satellite 
glanced at him in return. 

"It would be impossible," they both began, 
and both paused, politely ceding the right of 
speech to the other. 

" Pray proceed," the suave chief said. Accord- 
ingly the grimy sub. proceeded. 

" It is against the rule of the magazine to pay 
anything for casual articles. Authors are too 
glad to see their names in it at all ; it makes the 
running for other and more important works, in a 
way that is invaluable to fresh starters in the 
great literary race." 

" You see, Mr. Villars ? " Mr. Bacon observed. 

" I see that you don't think my wares worth 
anything, so I must take them elsewhere," Stanley 
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Villars said, in a disappointed tone. He saw that 
he was being done ; he felt that they were merely 
trying how far imdervaluing him would benefit 
themselves. Still he had not the heart to combat 
the palpable chicanery — ^he had not the spirit to 
risk a failure on the chance of making some better 
success. He "feared his fate too much." In fact, 
he dreaded a dull thumping fall down into utter 
poverty, utter distress, and despair, all at once. 
So, though he said "I must take them elsewhere," 
he said it in a tone that told plainly as possible 
how dreary their chances of being "accepted 
elsewhere " were. 

" You will take them elsewhere ? — good," the 
editor replied, grandiloquently. " Now, my dear 
sir, before we separate and you go off to certain 
disappointment, allow me to ask a very delicate 
question — a very delicate question, indeed ? " 

"Ask it," Stanley replied. 

" Is the insertion of this article — ^the immediate 
insertion — of monetary importance to you ? " 

" What the hell difference does that make to 
you ? " Stanley answered hotly. " I have offered it 
to you for a sum that's paltry enough, God knows 
—if He cares to know aught of my affairs any 
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longer, which I doubt — and you have refused ii 
Let the matter end there. Good morning." 

" The matter shall not end there I " the editor 
responded, hastily. He had no intention of 
permitting this fly to escape his net. "My 
dear sir, suffer me to speak ; I cannot see such 
brilliant abilities founder close upon the start- 
ing shore, for want of a few favouring breezes. 
We will take your article; draw upon me for 
what sum you require, since unfortimately the 
usual want of money in the world is oppressing 
you. Draw on me for what sum you may require 
— say a himdred poimds — and work it off, write 
off the debt as occasion serves. Do you agree ?" 

" If my writings are worth nothing, how may 
I ever hope to work off the debt ?" Stanley asked. 

"Their value will be increased prodigiously 
after this article has appeared in the place I shall 
now assign it in the Mag." 

" Then if you can venture to assign it a * good 
place,' — ^whatever that may mean — ^all the pages 
of a magazine seem of equal merit to me — ^why 
can't you pay me for it ? It must be worth some- 
thing." 

"In itself, no!" the gigantic cherub replied, 
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decisively ; " but we shall now have a motive in 
giving it an adventitious importance. You shall 
be successM, Mr. Villars, and when you are we 
should like something beyond your mere word to 
assure us that we shall not be unrewarded. You 
will not forget first friends P" 

As Mr. Bacon accompanied this remark with a 
cheque for one hundred pounds^ and as Stanley 
Villars sorely needed the money, the latter 
answered somewhat effusively that he would not 
object to giving some pledge more tangible than 
his mere word as to his readiness to supply 
"copy" till the debt should be worked out. 
Accordingly Mr. Bacon daintily, prepared a little 
paper which Stanley daintily signed, which com- 
mitted him to write for the firm, and the firm 
alone, under divers heavy penalties, for the term 
of three years. 

" By that time you will have taken your stand 
in literature and will see what you are about," 
Mr. Bacon remarked in a gaudy manner. " You 
will see what you are about, and we shall see what 
you are made of. Never before have we taken a 
young author so enthusiastically by the hand ; do 
not disappoint us." 
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"God of heaven!" Stanley thought, "has it 
come to this already ; to be patronised and pro- 
tected, to be 'taken in hand' by such a cad as 
this!" 

However, though he thought thus, he pocketed 
the cheque for a hundred pounds, and Mr. Bacon 
held the " little formula" which bound him to do 
their bidding for three years ! The business had 
managed itself marvellously ! 

After this second interview and marvellous 
management of the business, there were no diffi- 
culties intervening between Stanley Villars and 
publicity. He was incessant in the magazine 
which had been the receptacle of his first attempt 
at popular writing; and not alone in that mag- 
azine, but in others which emanated imder ap- 
parently diflferent supervision from the same source. 
The initials, " S. V.," came to be well known. 
More than that, they came to be eagerly looked 
for. Better still, they were missed when by 
chance absent. On the whole, in fact, they were 
liked! 

The bar between publicity and himself was 
broken down in fact, and Stanley Villars had no 
cause to be ill pleased with the manner in which 
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that " many-lieaded pig, the public," as he called 
it, grunted forth its satisfaction at his efforts in 
its behalf. He was well received. Benighted 
outsiders, who were happily ignorant of the back- 
stairs work that is going on, regarded him as 
rising, prosperous, wondrously lucky. His sister- 
in-law heard of him from unconscious friends, 
who liked to sting her with civility, not so much 
as a success, but as the success ; and Lady Yillars 
repeated these sayings to Florence, winding up 
with a scoff at that perverted state of mind 
"which kept Stanley in the purlieus of low 
Bohemianism when he was doing so well and 
might escape from them, and live like a gentle- 
man, although (with bitter emphasis) he wrote." 
She — ^that stem yoimg judge — ^was as ignorant as 
was poor Florence of that little bond he had 
signed, which held him closely in the meshes of 
the enterprising firm who were reaping the benefit 
of his brains. 

The £100 for which he had gone into this 
ignominious bondage, were long spent when we 
meet with him again, on the bright March 
morning— the day after the "meet" at Horsley 
Hollow. He was going on now, day by day. 
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spinning off yards of slips with the velocity of 
despair ; writing " to order *' generally^ and sell- 
ing his copyrights for the most beggarly sums. 
He was kept before the public with a vengeance ; 
but his brain was often likely to burst in the 
attempt to meet the demands made upon it. He 
was writing to live now ; he had hired out his 
mind ! — ^he had drawn in advance on the obliging 
firm who were never " hard upon young authors!^' 
he was the veriest slave in the cursed trade that 
men drive in the noblest of all professions. 

On this special morning he was very hard at 
work. He was striving' to work himself firee of 
his debt by supplying a novel for one magazine^ 
and a series of articles on the "Early Fathers" in 
another. The price given for both these perform- 
ances was of such delicate dimensions^ that it 
would be but a drop in the ocean of his debt. 
But he had no appeal; he could not carry his 
wares elsewhere imtil the term of bondage had 
'expired. 

Have you ever seen this mental hemlock grow- 
ing up and threatening to overshadow and poison 
a man^s life ? You can only act the part of the 
Levite ; there is nothing that you can do, for rest 
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assured that the man who is in such a plight, 
and who feels it as Stanley ViUars did, will 
not howl his grievances aloud. There is nothing 
to be done, so pass by circumspectly on th6 other 
side. 

The wild old legends of men who sold them- 
selves to the devil for gold in olden times, are 
paralleled in these latter days. Only instead of 
selling themselves for much gold, they sell them- 
selves very often for a mess of pottage. The 
Moloch of the press is insatiable — and very 
mean. 

He had fallen away from the haimts and the 
Mends of his youth. He had cut himself off from 
all, in his first dull agony of rage against the false 
love, and the false friend, and the frail faith ; all 
of which had deserted him, and proved weak when 
tried. He had cut himself off from these, and had 
only replaced them by acquaintances of the hour. 
As his strait grew sorer and sorer, he felt that 
there was not one to whom he could apply — no, 
not one I 

For he would not cloud what might be bright 
in Florence's life by allowing her to know how 
utterly his own was blasted. " Let her be happy. 
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if she might and could be," he said to himself, as 
if the poor loving child could be happy while he 
maintained this miserable silence. He made no 
sign to her, and so she could only lament him 
in uncertainty and darkness. 

He was working very hard this morning, and 
he had been working very hard all night. " They 
were going to press the following day," an im- 
perative missive from head-quarters had informed 
him the previous night, and the second of the two 
chapters of the novel that he was bound to supply 
was still unwritten ! 

Oh ! the folly of it ! The almost awful folly of 
sitting there through long weary hours writing 
what his judgment declared to be twaddle. The 
miserable littleness of doing a dialogue that was 
as utterly unlike anything human beings would 
have said to one another under any circumstances, 
as were the circumstances imder which it was 
spoken unlike any combination that could possibly 
have taken place in real life. The awful folly of 
it ! — ^the ill-paid folly of it ! But it was to be 
done, so he went on doing it. 

I presume that the profoimd conviction of the 
game not being worth the candle is apt to oppress 
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the mind of every writer with more or less fre- 
quency. That we who are still on the lowest round 
of the ladder suffer from it acutely very often, I 
can testify. But in the Kves of all there must be 
many hours of that intense, indescribable anguish 
of fatigue, which can only be tasted to the full by 
those who, while worn out mentally and bodily, 
with a perfect completeness that appears to 
admit of no increase, are compelled to still hold 
a pen, and go on staining the paper with what 
might be their heart's blood by the hurt it gives 
them. 

There was a chalky look around his lips, his 
eyelids were swollen, and his eyes red and sunken 
at last when he laid the pen down, and commenced 
gathering up the sheets of copy, taking a note of 
the MS. when he came to the last, and writing 
down in his note-book the last few lines in a way 
that plainly told its own story. He would go off 
when the time came to supply his next instalment, 
with just those few lines as a guide for the future, 
and a reminder of what had gone before. As he 
did so, the postman's knock sounded sharply, and 
before he had time to give a sigh to the times 
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when his work had been conducted in so widely- 
different a way, the servant came into his room 
with a letter, and, for the first time since she had 
sent him his dismissal at Denham, he saw tte 
handwriting of Bella Vane. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"that woman." 

Major Walsingham sat speechless in the comer 
of the carriage during the whole of the drive 
home after that pleasant luncheon at the Harpers' 
at which Lady Lexley had conceived such a vast 
toleration for Bella. He sat speechless — a bad 
sign in itself. Worse than this, he looked what 
Bella emphatically termed " glum." 

Mrs. Claude left her husband to the imdisturbed 
enjoyment of his silence and glumness till the 
carriage drew up at the hall door of the Court. 
Then, when he was handing her out, she said — 

" I'm so cold, Claude ; can't we go for a run 
before dinner?" 

" You can go for a run if you please, I sup- 
pose," he replied grimly. 

" Blessings on you for the gracious permission ; 
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I know I can go, but I want you to go with 
me. 

" Then I am afraid you will not have what you 
want in this instance," he said coldly, and Bella 
i^w that the red spots were very visible in his 
eyes, and that he looked stem and cold. 

" Claude ! what is the matter ? " she asked, 
following him into the hall, and laying her hand 
on his arm. "What is the matter?" she re- 
peated eagerly. " Come in here ; " and she pushed 
the library door open and went in hastily with him. 

" The matter ! the matter is that I am very 
much annoyed," he replied, while Bella stirred 
the dully burning fire fiercely, causing a large 
blaze to leap up and show how flushed her cheek 
was, and how briUiant her eyes. 

"What are you annoyed about?" she asked, 
standing right in front of him with her hat in her 
hand, and her face upturned to his gaze frankly. 
" What are you annoyed about ?" 

"You." 

" What have I done, or left undone ? * What is 
it, Claude?" 

" Don't speak in that peremptory tone to me ! " 
he said coldly. 
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" All ! think a Kttle of what / feel at your 
tone ! What have I done ; tell me ?" 

" Made me a laughing-stock for the neighbour- 
hood as well as yourself." 

" Claude ! " 

" You have ; don't deny it, Bella : were you 
not thrown from your horse the other day P You 
may as well tell the truth, for I know it." 

She laughed out. " Is that all ? Yes, I rcaSy 
only I wouldn't tell for fear of your not letting 
me ride Devilskin to-morrow." 

" I shall not let you ride now, you may be very 
certain ; not because you were awkward enough 
to come off, but because of what followed. 
Really, madam," he began, walking up and 
down the room with hasty strides, for the pur- 
pose of getting his anger up to the proper pitch, 
"I think you might have a little more respect 
for your husband than to — to — ^heavens ! I can 
hardly express myself about it — conduct yourself 
in the way you did ! " 

" In what way ?" she asked, wonderingly. She 
was pallid with anger. Major Walsingham 
imagined her to be pallid from fear. She had 
entirely forgotten Jack's cubbish salute. 
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"In what way, Bella? Don't affect to have 
forgotten, or to regard the occurrence as one of no 
consequence. Jack is a young fool ; but I don't 
choose to have a young fool, simply because he is 
my brother, treating my wife as he would any 
woman for whom he'd no respect." 

" Claude ! you don't know what you are 
saying." 

"Don't I, faith ! I know very well. Now I'll 
have no more of it, Bella ; I'll have no more of it." 

"Of what?" 

" Of this cursed philandering with Jack ! " 

" How can you — ^how dxire that woman accuse 
me of it P I saw her that day — that imfortunate 

day." 

"What woman? — I mean you're quite mis- 
taken," Claude said confusedly. "I have heard 
of your conduct, and I'm very much annoyed. 
Why you should imagine Lady Lexley to be my 
informant, I don't know." 

"It was Lady Lexley — she passed me after- 
wards. Let me tell you now how it happened, 
Claude," and she proceeded to attempt to explain. 

But Major Walsingham would not be a patient 
listener. He was angry — ^I may almost go so far 
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as to say he was infuriated, against his brother 
and his bride for having placed him in* such a 
position that he might be laughed at. He did 
not want to hear Bella's explanations, therefore 
he would not listen. 

" I shall put a stop to these long lonely rides 
with Jack. Your cursed vanity has led you into 
the coil. You have nothing to do down here, so 
I suppose you thought you would get Jack in 
your train — ^a grand triumph ! " he said mockingly. 

Mrs. Claude turned to leave the room. When 
she reached the door she paused. 

" "Will you speak reasonably about it, Claude P 
Don't accuse me of entertaining such a puerile 
motive : you know yourself that it is false." 

" I know nothing of the kind. Judging from 
your antecedents, I should say " 

She was back by his side like a flash of light. 

" Don't say those words, Claude ! " 

" That you were not the one to evade a flirta- 
tion if it came in your way. Wow, don't treat me 
to hysterics or asseverations of innocence. The 
boy is a booby; but as he didn't know how to 
treat you with fitting respect, you ought to have 
taught him." 
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" Fitting respect ! — your own brother ! " 

" Good God, you don't mean to tell me that you 
would smile and be happy if aU my brothers took 
it into their heads to kiss and caress you ! K you 
don't leam greater prudence and circumspection, 
we shall both have cause to rue the day we met." 

" I think we shall," she said, sadly, and then 
she went away with a sober face, and step, and 
heart. 

She was sure of it ! That woman — ^that dark 
winsome woman, who had been so smiling and 
so suave to her — ^was the one who had given 
Claude the dagger, and shown him where to 
strike. Bella saw it all. The old love for Claude, 
and the animus against herself, Claude's hapless 
wife. " I must be on guard against her, or she'll 
poison my life," Bella thought. The idea, the 
wild idea of its being the fair, placid Miss Harper 
against whom it would be well to be on guard, 
never struck her. 

Sitting there, in the soKtude of the big, state 
bed-room of her husband's father's house, she 
began to feel alone, friendless — very, very deso- 
late! Claude had repulsed her. He had been 
hard, and cruel, and rude, at the instigation of 
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" that woman ! " It was wonderful the way in 
which she hated the woman who had done her 
no ill. It was wonderful that no instinct led her 
to beware of the one who was ready to strike her 
down with a stunning force, should opportunity 
oflPer. 

Her desolation grew upon her as she reflected 
that the harmless bond which had existed between 
Jack and herself was to be snapped. She felt 
desperately ill-used, and desperately ill-tempered, 
as one is apt to feel under such circumstances. 
They were all cold and hard to her down here — 
cold, and hard, and horribly unjust ! Claude was 
these things to an even stronger degree than the 
rest of his family; and that he was so at the 
instigation of the handsome, not too well authen- 
ticated Lady Lexley, she felt firmly convinced. 
Bella sat down, and hated Lady Lexley vigorously 
for a few minutes — ^hated her for her florid man- 
ner and those witching ways which had failed 
in deceiving her, Bella, but had done their work 
80 well upon Claude — ^hated her for being the 
indirect cause of putting a stop to that run with 
Markham's hounds, the prospect which had made 
things endurable fo^: the last few days, — Abated 
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her, in fact, as only a woman can hate the one 
whose influence over the man she loves, she 
fancies to be stronger than her own. After 
hating Lady Lexley vigorously in inaction for a 
few minutes, she ,rose up and bethought herself 
of Stanley Villars, and resolved to write to him, 
telling him how that she wanted a friend and 
adviser, and entreating him to be the former to 
her, and give her the latter for the sake of the 
old days that her heart now ached to recall. 

She wrote her letter, but she did not say quite 
all she had intended saying when she first thought 
of writing to him. Her heart yearned for sym- 
pathy, and so she sought it from him in a round- 
about way, since her husband appeared bent on 
refusing it to her ; but she did not tell him this. 
She only told him that Claude and herself were 
going back to town early in the following week, 
and begged that he would come and see her at 
once. "You have shown yourself capable of so 
much, that you will give me this great pleasure," 
she wrote. "Besides, you promised to come to 
me did I ever need you. I need you now ; and 
I know that you are not one to break a promise." 

Her sole motive in applying to Stanley Yillars 
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was that he might come to them, and when he 
had heard a bit, the merest bit of the story of her 
venial error, and Claude's virulent denimciation 
of it, that he might " speak to Claude," and im- 
press upon him that so long as -the guiding hand 
was heavy she would jiffle. " No one knows that 
better than Stanley," she thought, and no one 
can impress the truth of it so vividly upon Claude. 
Some one ought to tell Claude that he is going the 
way to alienate me ; and I'm sure mamma can't." 

However, when she had enclosed her letter and 
directed it to Mr. Villars, at the office of the 
magazine in which she had marked, with a very 
lax interest, for some two or three months past, 
that he wrote, she thought she would try another 
plan first. Claude had been rash and rude in not 
hearing her spoken words, but surely he would 
read a written appeal. 

Her letter to her husband, the whole of which 
I sl^all not transcribe, was a trifle high flown, 
perhaps, but it was thoroughly meant. She told 
him how well she knew her own faults, and how 
she lamented them, and she implored him not to 
urge her on to any display of wilfulness by judg- 
ing her over-harshly, and rebuking her at the 
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instigation of any one. She told him how she had 
married him, firmly intending to be led and 
directed by him in all things, honestly and sin- 
cerely winhing to bow her will to his. " But" — 
the old defiant spirit would crop up, humbly as she 
strove to write^" I must be led and directed, not 
driven. I->car Claude, say to me kindly that you 
wish me to give up anything, ecerything in the 
world, and I will do it without hesitation ; but do 
not order me with anger on your brow and in 
your tones, as though I had been a grievous cul- 
prit, and you were a stem judge, instead of a 
loving husband. Anger is as a blight to me — 
God knows wJud may wither under it. Let me 
feel that I may turn to you without the dread of 
a rebuff, and then I shall turn to you on all 
occasions." 

There was a little more, but it was all in the 
same strain. It was a warm, loving, earnest illo- 
gical plea, and her heart beat high as she carried 
it into her husband's dressing-room, and placed it 
on the taUe before him. " Will you read this, 
Claude}'" she asked, timidly, and he (almost 
dreading that it might be some rash declaration 
of an intention to do something the mere thought 
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of which made his heart stand still) said, " Yes, 
he would." 

He read it. She, standing just inside the door, 
waiting for him to turn and take her in his arms, 
and pet and caress, and "make it all up with 
her," saw him read it through without pausing 
once. It was so much better, so much more con- 
ciliatory than he had anticipated, that he reminded 
himself that rum was the time to teach her to 
have done with her old rebellious habits — ^that 
nonsense could be safely put an end to at once and 
for ever. 

" My dear Bella," he said, tearing the letter in 
two and throwing the pieces away from Viim care- 
lessly, " you might just as well have said all this 
(or rather have left it unsaid) as have written it : 
it is not a very sensible or pleasing way of taking 
a reproof that was as mild as any man who cared 
a rap for his honour could have administered." 

" Is that all you'll say to me ?" 

" That is all I have to say. Perhaps you will 
be good enough to go and get ready for dinner ; 
my mother will hardly appreciate the reason of 
your being late." 

"That I am sure she will not — ^you needn't 
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impress it upon me," Bella said. Then the tears 
started into her eyes, and she got away out of his 
presence hastily, with a big strong feeling in her 
beating heart that he was hard and callous — ^he, 
the man for whom she had jilted Stanley Villars. 
The letter should go to Stanley, after all. She 
needed kindness, she needed a friend, she needed 
and was justified in seeking one, for her husband 
had repulsed her. 

So the letter went to Stanley Villars ; and, to 
Claude's surprise, that night Bella was as glittering 
and as cold as steel. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

A RUN WITH MARKHAM's HOUNDS. 

The following morning was as* trying a one to 
Mrs. Claude Walsingham as the most determined 
advocate for her being " kept under/' and taught 
to submit her unruly desires to the wiser ones 
around, could have wished. Claude and Jack 
breakfasted with them in pink. Mr. Markham 
had started off at an earlier hour to interfere with 
his huntsman as to the hounds which should be 
drafted off for this day's sport. So all that Bella 
saw was gallant, dashing, and gay. Mr. Mark- 
ham might have marred the harmony both of 
colour and proportion, for his coat was time-worn 
and faded, and he was heavy and fat. 

Claude was a bit of a dandy — the majority of 
men who have well-balanced souls and a proper 
appreciation of the beautiftd are. No more daring 
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rider could be found in any hunting-field than 
Major Walsingham ; no man had ever seen him 
swerve or hesitate, no man had ever seen him 
blunder or blench, no man had ever seen him quit 
the saddle without good cause. But he always 
came to the meet neat and trim, spotless, free from 
travel-soil or splash, unheated, unwearied, in a 
little brougham and a big grey wrap that covered 
him from head to foot. 

To see him step from the little brougham, and 
the next moment settle to the saddle, and the stride 
of his grand grey hunter, was a sight that women 
congregated from far and near to witness. He 
had just that happy mixture of power and refine- 
ment that women love ; he could button the tiniest 
glove round the tiniest \Crist dexterously in one 
moment, and dash at the most tremendous fence 
with equal dexterity in the next. Claude was a 
man to watch in the field, whether it were of sport 
or love ; and this morning, as his wife sat at 
breakfast with him, and saw him for the first time 
in " pink,*' she felt that he did not care for her to 
go and watch him. 

Up to the very last, up to the moment of his 
donning the big grey wrap, up to the moment of 
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the little brougham coming round to convey this 
dainty Nimrod to the field, she hoped that he 
would "make friends" and order Devilskin ; or at 
least tell her to be happy, and graciously invite 
her to go and witness the glorious sight he would 
presently offer. But he did not do so; partly 
because he thought she had been wxong, and that 
it behoved him to teach her that she had been 
wrong, and partly because he did not know how 
hotly her heart was set upon going. 

When he was gone, when the brougham had 
rolled out of sight, and she was left alone with the 
stem matrons, his mother and sister, neither of 
whom had hunting or any other fast propensities, 
the devil of defiance rose in her breast, and she 
went and rang the bell resolutely. 

" I want my horse, Devilskin, round directly ; 
and Hill must take something and go with me," 
she said when it was answered. 

"Are you going out for a ride already?" her 
sister-in-law asked. 

" Yes," Bella replied, somewhat shortly. " I 
feel like myself when I am out with my own 
horse and my own man." 

" Terribly wilful I She must be a fearful trial to 
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poor Claude," his mother remarked, as Bella left 
the room. 

" Yes. I can't make her out," his sister, Mrs. 
Markham, repKed — " I can't make her out at all. 
I believe she's trying to coquette with that poor 
boy Jack." 

" I do not believe it." 

" My dear mother ! "Well, be happy in your 
unbelief, for it wouldn't be pleasant ; but you 
know what we have heard of her ; yofu know what 
a shameful unblushing flirt she has been. For 
my own part, I would rather Claude had married 
the most stupid woman in the world, than one 
whose insatiable love of conquest leads her to 
pursue it in her husband's family." 

" I think you are a little hard on her, Ellen." 

" Hard on her ! Hear what your favourite, 
Gracie Harper, says of her, then, mother, if you 
doubt me — ' I know something about her that I 
would rather cut my tongue out than repeat, Mrs. 
Markham,' she said to me, yesterday ; and when 
a quiet, amiable girl such as Gracie says that, one 
does feel doubtful." 

Old Mrs. Walsingham shook her head. 

" Very doubtful indeed ; but not of poor Bella," 
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she said, tremulously. " Leave the subject, dear ; 
I may have done more harm than good in striving 
to win a fitting wife for my son ; but you do 
think Gracie amiable and true, don't you ; she 
would never " 

"Say a word against any one — oh, no! I'm 
sure of it," Mrs. Markham replied. " She has far 
too much stability, and is far too well principled 
for that ; she would never hint a word in dis- 
paragement of any one without good cause." 

" I have hoped that she would not do so, even 
with good cause," Mrs. Walsingham said, medita- 
tively ; " but one never knows what people are — 
never ! does one ?" 

" Oh, mamma ! I can't agree with you there. 
Look at Claude's wife, for instance. I read her 
as I do my alphabet — a wilful, thoughtless flirt, 
who will cause him some awful pangs, poor boy, 
xmless he asserts himself, and breaks her in at 
once." 

The wilful, thoughtless flirt, meanwhile, had 
arrayed herself in hat and habit with trembling 
fingers, and a heart that was beating in a way it 
had never beat before. She was going out to do 
a thing on which her wishes were no longer fixed. 
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in direct defiance of her husband, in open oppo- 
sition to his will. Let Devilskin carry her 
gallantly as he might, the bloom would be off 
the performance. Still she would go now, be- 
cause Claude had never asked her once kindly to 
give it up, but had ordered her offensively, at the 
instigation, she supposed, of "that woman." 

Her horse was very fresh that morning. He 
seemed to scent sport afar ; and he carried her 
along to Horsley Hollow in such a short space of 
time that she had no opportunity of thinking 
better of it. They were still drawing the cover 
when she arrived at the scene of action. There 
was a good field assembled ; and at a little dis- 
tance, drawn up on an eminence that commanded 
a wide view of the country on all sides, there 
were a goodly array of carriages. In one of 
these Grace Harper sat, looking plump and placid 
as usual, with her mamma ; and she nodded in a 
friendly way to Mrs. Claude — nodded with a kind 
smile on her Kps that blinded Mrs. Claude to the 
peculiar nature of the glance that lived in Miss 
Grace's eyes at the same moment. 

"Lady Lexley was just asking Major Wal 
singham if you were coming, p,nd he said 'No,' " 
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Grace said, leaning out of the carriage presently, 
and. addressing Mrs. Claude, who had pulled her 
horse up in close proximity. 

" Did he ? he was mistaken, you see. Is Lady 
Lexley here?" 

" Yes ; she means to follow, I believe. Your 
husband has promised to take care of her." 

Bella shook in her saddle, for the first time in 
her life, on small provocation, as Miss Harper 
said those words. This^ then, was the reason 
Claude had not wanted her out this day; he 
intended charging himself with the care of that 
woman I 

Grace Harper saw that momentary falter, and 
the cause of it at the same moment, and pleasure 
dawned upon her soul. She had no settled plan 
of action. She was malicious, that was aU; and 
if it came to her easily to sting, or even to stab, 
Mrs. Claude Walsingham, to whom she for divers 
reasons had conceived a dislike, well and good! 
she woidd so sting and stab. But she had no 
deep design in the matter — ^no fixed, unalterable 
purpose — ^no determination to pursue her uncon- 
scious rival to some unpleasant " inevitable end." 
She was as guileless of profoimd plot and elabo- 
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rate scheme as are the majority of commonplace 
spiteful women, who will deal a death-blow to a 
sister as much in ignorance as ill temper. Grace 
Harper would do the ill-natured act that came in 
her way, and that she had to use no exertion to 
achieve; but she was no modem Borgia, no 
female Machiavelli ; she could not look through 
a long vista of cruel acts to be done by her, and 
refine upon each with subtlety. Thank God, the 
women who can do these things live only in 
novels that we in these latter days look upon as 
over-romantic ! 

But, though no modem Borgia, no female 
Machiavelli, she was quite dangerous enough, 
blonde, bland woman that she was, or looked. 
She was always counting so many years of her 
life as gone, utterly gone and lost, in consequence 
of her having waited on the chance of Claude 
Walsingham making her his wife; and though 
no more eager-minded ones had sought her in the 
interim, she held him responsible for her being 
Miss Harper still, and entertained feelings of sore 
spite against the woman who had won the post 
for which she (Grace) had waited. 

When Mrs. Claude Walsingham had entirely 
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subdued the sensations which caused her to shake 
in her saddle, she resumed the conversation, 
leaning forward a little on the pommel, and 
switching her whip in a way she would not have 
done, had she been all herself on the occasion. 

" Oh ! she means to follow, does she ? Does 
Lady Lexley ride?^^ 

Bella asked it in the tone one who believes 
herself to be a proficient in the art is sure to 
employ about one of whom a doubt may exist. 

" I believe she does, well," Grace replied. Miss 
Harper was not too fond of her cousin's flashing 
wife herself, but she was prepared to extol and 
exalt her if the doing so could be proved to be 
disagreeable to Mrs. Claude Walsingham. 

" Besides, your husband has promised to take 
care of her ; and he is so carefid. He's such a 
splendid rider — such a judicious rider — that she 
is sure to come out of it well." 

" When did he promise ?" Bella asked sharply. 

"Yesterday," Miss Harper replied languidly. 
" What a time they are finding to-day ! " she 
continued hurriedly ; for as she had asked Claude 
to " look after Lady Lexley " the day before, she 
was anxious to change the conversation. 
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" That accounts for his being so cross, and for 
his not wanting me to come," poor Bella thought 
disconsolately. " The reason he gave, his annoy- 
ance at my tumble, and his jealousy of Jack, 
were aU assumed as a blind." 

For a few moments her colour and heart sank 
very low ; and had it not been for very shame, 
she would have turned away from this enterprise, 
in which her heart no longer was — ^have turned 
away, and ridden home to the Court, and bewailed 
Claude's defalcation in secrecy and silence all 
day. 

At the expiration of a few moments, however, 
her colour rose, and her heart too ; and she told 
herself that she could not go back, that it would 
not be compatible with her dignity that she 
should flee the field literally as weU as figura- 
tively before that woman. 

"Do you know where Major "Walsingham is 
planted ? I must go and find him," she said to 
Miss Harper. " He may look after Lady Lexley, 
but he will also have me to look after now." 

" He's down at the cover side with the rest," 
Miss Harper said, shortly. 

"I wonder is he with that group?" Bella 
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said, pointing to a party of men whose heads were 
just visible over a fence a Kttle to her left. 

" No ; he went over there almost into the wood 
just now, after Lady Lexley, who won't wait 
quietly, but will keep on riding about in the 
most irritating way ; at least, it appears to be 
irritating to the rest.'' 

Bella touched Devilskin and went off in the 
direction indicated. " Irritating to the rest," but 
not to Claude apparently ; yet who, as a general 
rule, could be more intolerant to imsportsman or 
womanlike conduct than Claude. The glamour 
must be over him, his wife felt ; and she also felt 
that ill as she had behaved to another, she had not 
deserved this — " this open neglect," she called it — 
at his hands. 

She came upon the group in the midst of which 
her husband was, very quietly. Two or three 
men made way for her, and recognised her at 
once; but Claude, who was talking to the sole 
Amazon, Lady Lexley, did not see her till Devil- 
skin's head came in a line with his own himter's, 
and her voice said close to his ear, " Claude, I'm 
come, you see ; will you take care of me too, as 
well as of Lady Lexley." 
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She gave a well-intentioned bow that lacked all 
graciousness to her imaginary rival, as she spoke, 
which Lady Lexley acknowledged vivaciously 
enough. She had no feeling towardslMrs. Claude. 
She had never been foolish enough to wait on an 
uncertainty. 

" I see you are ; but that horse won't carry 
you safely, Bella,'' Claude answered, as steadily 
as his anger would admit of his answering. He 
was very much, very seriously annoyed with his 
wife. He thought that this freak of hers would 
tell the whole story to the whole field. The 
whole story of their conjugal differences — of his 
manly wrath and her womanly weakness. He 
was very much annoyed. 

"I know my horse's manner now, and I feel 
sure he will carry me safely enough. Any way, I 
shall try him — unless you have any particular 
feeling against my doing so." 

She looked at him with her eyes — ^those lovely 
eyes that he had loved so well when their softest 
glances belonged of right to Stanley Yillars, not 
to him. She looked at him with her eyes spark- 
ling with wrath — ^with wrath that had more 
love than anger in it, after all. But he could not 
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read the glance aright. He thought that she was 
defying him, and, " by Jove! I'll teach her a trick 
worth two of that," he thought, pulling angrily 
with one hand at his moustache, and with the 
other at the grey himter's curb. 

" I have a particular feeling against it," he 
replied aloud, coldly, and as he spoke his horse, 
resenting the heavy hand, plunged, then reared, 
till he almost settled back on his haimches. 

"Oh, Claude, be careful!" Bella cried, aU 
thoughts of annoyance vanishing in an instant, 
as she saw him — or thought that she saw him — 
in danger. 

Major Walsingham brought the loaded end of 
his hunting whip down between the grey's ears. 
He was displeased with his wife. It seemed to 
him well to let off a little of his displeasure on 
his horse, since the latter had given him such a 
fair opportunity. 

"HI were your wife I would not let you ride 
a horse who looks so viciously out of the comer of 
his eye for nothing, in that way," Lady Lexley 
remarked, getting herself and the even-minded 
bay mare she was riding weU out of the orbit of 
the grey himter's heels. 
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" The horse is quiet enough. Claude is teasing 

him now because '* Bella stopped there. 

She had been about to add, " because he is angry 
with me," but she saw Claude scowl, and fancied 
that she heard him swear. 

" Whether the horse be quiet or not, I can get 
him under," Major Walsingham replied; "he's 
spirited, but he is not an obstinate devil, always 
desirous of doing that which I want him not to 
do." 

The two ladies, his auditors, heard him dis- 
tinctly. Some men, who were waiting quietly 
near, heard him also, and they laughed and 
looked at one another, for they had heard the 
words which had passed between husband and 
wife when Mrs. Claude rode up. Bella marked 
that they thus looked and laughed, and once again 
she shook in her saddle. Had it come to this! 
that Claude should think her " an obstinate devil," 
and imply before men — strange men, and above 
all, before that woman, that he thought her so ? 
Was it for this, to be rejected and despised by 
him, and looked and laughed at by his field 
friends, whose very names were imknown to her, 
that she had braved so much for Claude Walsing- 
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ham P She could not bear it. She could not be 
bright and brave any longer. Since he wanted 
none of her companionship, she would go back 
again. Her heart was bowed down by those last 
words of his, and she no longer cared to do battle 
for an idea. She would beat a dignified retreat 
at once, before he had time to say anything more 
that could be construed by these people into 
matter for her present and his future humilia- 
tion. 

Some such little phrase as, " Then, Claude, as 
you would rather I didn't ride I will go home," 
was rising to her lips, when an energetic man 
about ten yards to their right gave the view 
halloo, and presently the hounds came out and 
swept steadily across the road and over the 
opposite hedge, and Markham and the whole 
field followed. The sight was too much for her. 
She could not say her little phrase. She coidd 
not turn from the hunt now that it was fairly up. 

Lady Lexley rode bravely enough up to the 
fence that had been already taken by a goodly 
number, but her heart baulked it, and her mare, 
the even-minded bay, speedily followed the 
example of her heart. " Hang these women ! " 
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Claude thought, impatiently, as he restrained his 
own hunter while he addressed encouraging 
words to the winsome woman with whom he had 
charged himself on the strength of the vast 
courage she had displayed in the field while it 
had been one of imagination only. " You'll find 
it a mere nothing. BeUa, ycm go over and show 
Lady Lexley the way ; the mare will ^follow 
Devilskin. Ho ! well done ! " he cried out heartily, 
as Bella triumphantly rose and landed without so 
much of a swerve as would have spilled a drop of 
water, had she carried a cupfid in her hand. 
Mrs. Claude was brightly happy, brightly herself 
again aU in an instant, as her husband gave that 
tacit permission for her to accompany him, even 
though it was at the cost of rendering herself 
useful to "that woman," she presently remem- 
bered. 

The even-minded mare saw the folly of holding 
back the moment her rider saw the foUy of flinching 
at such a trifle. She clambered iip the bank, made 
a faint, small jump through, rather than over, 
the fence, and came down safely with a sigh into 
the field where Bella sat, her hand on Devil- 
skin's back, turned round in her saddle to look at 
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those who were coming. In a moment Claude 
came thundering over — the grey with his legs 
gathered well up under him, his head stretched 
out, and his nostrils blood red from excitement at 
having been held back in such an unwonted way, 
the very beau ideal of a flying leaper; while 
Claude — Claude, who came to the hunt in a little 
brougham and a big grey wrap — Claude, who 
indulged in the dandyism of making it an im- 
portant article in hunting creed that he should 
start spotless — sat with his hands low and his 
legs grasping the grey hunter's barrel as though 
they had been of iron; a sight, as his wife 
thought, to wonder at and admire with a larger 
wonder and admiration than a centaur could have 
claimed! 

It was a magnificent leap, magnificently taken, 
and Bella's heart bounded with pride, for that he 
who had taken it was all her own. She forgave 
him his brief injustice ; she forgot his temporary 
neglect as she had deemed it. She only remem- 
bered that he had gone over his first fence grandly, 
and that he was her own husband, and Lady 
Lexley's cavalier for this day only. 

The grey hunter had come over gallantly, but 
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the grey hunter had a temper of his own, and it 
had been sorely tried before he had been suffered 
to come over. He was a horse who would always 
be first if he were allowed to have his own way, 
and who, if he were not allowed to have his own 
way, went straight off into a strong fractiousness 
that required the subtlest management. Major 
Walsingham was not in the humour to bestow 
subtle management upon anything this day, for 
he was put out with his own wife, and with Lord 
Lexley's wife also. He had not been a free agent 
precisely in this matter of having her ladyship 
left upon his hands ; she had been foisted upon 
him by the judicious Miss Harper. Foisted upon 
him so cleverly, that he could not say for the life 
of him how it came about. 

The whole field were ahead of them now. 
These women ! these women ! what they were 
costing him ! Through them he might miss the 
rare felicity of catching sight of the extreme tip 
of the brush of the fox. " I wish to God you 
had stayed at home, Bella ! " he said, riding close 
up to her ; " can't you propose to her '' (he indi- 
cated Lady Lexley by a movement of his head) — 
"can't you propose to her, presently, that you 
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two go off back, and see what you can of it by- 
keeping along the roads ?" 

"I hate keeping along the roads," Bella re- 
plied, shortly, "you needn't lag behind for me, 
Claude ; don't be afraid for me, I'll not go at 
anything I'm a bit doubtful of" 

" But I'm doubtful about her," Claude replied. 

" Then let her go back," Bella said scornfully ; 
" but I'm not going back with her ! " 

" Come along then ; we shall catch them up at 
the brook — ^half of them will fall away there," 
Claude said, testily touching his horse with the 
spur as he spoke, and they all three went along 
accordingly — the grey, despite Claude's strenuous 
endeavours to keep him in, a good length ahead. 

They were riding pretty well, at racing speed, 
and the pace soon brought them close upon^the 
brook to which Claude had alluded. It was a 
brook so broad that it would have been called a 
river in some counties that are not too well 
watered. Where the fox had crossed it, was from 
eighteen to nineteen feet wide. 

Mr. Markham himself had ridden along the 
back on the left-hand side to a spot where the 
brook narrowed itself to a mere ditch for a couple 
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of hundred yards, and thither all the more pre- 
cautious spirits were following hinL But Jack, and 
two or three others, had gone over without hesita- 
tion at the part where the fox had crossed, and 
Claude, after telling his wife and Lady Lexley 
to " follow Markham," went at it without hesita- 
tion too. 

An ugly spirit had taken possession of the grey. 
He had tasted freely of the whip and spur this 
morning, and he had been held back and other- 
wise maltreated. He was one of those horses 
with more white comer than pupil to their eyes, 
who are prone to lose their tempers and not 
recover them again speedily. He had also had 
a bad example set him just now by the even- 
minded mare, whose quick sympathy with her 
rider had induced her to baulk her leap. Horses 
follow a bad example with as fatal a precision, 
very often, as the most intelligent human being 
can do. The grey hunter did now. Claude rode 
him straight at that portion of the brook over 
which the pluckier portion of the field had crossed 
in the wake of the fox and hoimds, and when 
he seemed to be about to rise to it, he baulked, 
wheeled round, and burst into a gallop. 
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Only for a moment. Claude had him in hand, 
and he was brought round and put at it again 
with a deep dig from the spurs on either side, 
and a swift shower of blows on his near shoulder. 
He was put at it, and held to it with hands of 
iron, with hands so firm, and strong, and hard, 
that though he would have burst his heart to 
baulk again, he could not. 

Major Walsingham had the satisfaction of feel- 
ing during the two or three seconds that he was 
riding at, and then rising to the leap, that he had 
conquered the grey's set purpose not to take it. 
The horse rushed at it with fury, rose at it like the 
very demon of strength, fell short of the bank on 
the opposite side, rolled over, and — whirr- r-r! 
there was a wild singing of waters in Major Wal- 
singham's ears — a horrible rushing up of mud, 
and crushing down of horse and saddle upon him 
— ^a maddening entanglement of his own with a 
horse's limbs, with a hundred horses' limbs, all 
kicking and plunging and bruisiug him most 
horribly — ^a moment of wild joy as he came out 
of these difficulties, and breathed, and saw, and 
realised what had happened — a sinking back 
again, and then a blank. Claude Walsingham 
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was at the bottom of the brook, held down there, 
entangled with one leg under the body of the 
grey hunter, who was writhing in the death 
agonies caused by a broken back. 

He was lying there, senseless, incapable. The 
hunt meanwhile was streaming on, unconscious of 
that which had befallen him. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

LITERARY LIFE. 

Mr. Stanley Villars read Mrs. Claude Walsing- 
ham's letter carefully and thoroughly. He read 
all that she had written in it, and a great deal 
more besides. 

So ! it had come then, this hour which he had 
dreaded in his better moments, and half hoped 
for in his wilder ones of sorrow and despair. She 
had found out that old things are best. She had 
turned from her husband to him — ^her first love — 
her true friend. All the anguish had not been 
his, as he had thought that it had been when 
sitting, working wearily hour after hour, with no 
heart in the work he was engaged upon — ^no 
heart for anything that was not past and gone. 
The anguish had not been all his. That poor 
girl, who had been taught by a traitor to wrong 
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him, had had no small share of it before ever sh e 
penned a letter bearing the faintest semblance o^-f 
an appeal to him. This he knew— of this he fel ^^ 
sure from the bottom of his heart. 

Thus his mind ran on from selfish sorrow icy 
selfish triumph for " that he had known so well 
how it would be," for a few minutes. Then the 
better spirit — the normal spirit — resumed its 
sway, and he put the dark distrust away from 
him, arid told himself that there was no more in 
the letter than was down in black and white, and 
that he was a hound to have hoped that there 
was for a moment. It was what it purported to 
be — a glad reminder to him that Claude and 
Bella remembered him, and wished to see him 
once again. 

He sat twirling it between his fingers — that 
little letter that had been written in such pain — 
picturing the scene to himself in which it had 
been penned. It was from the country house of 
Claude's father. Ah! doubtless all the family 
were about her as she wrote, hearing any phrase 
that occurred to her as "neat,** for Bella was 
wont to review herself favourably as she indited 
an epistle, and to make all present sharers, as far 
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as their Kghts would lead them, In the satisfaction 
she derived from the turning of any sentence. 
Probably Claude had been sitting by her, too, in 
the spoony way yoimg married people have. This 
was a remarkably pleasant part of the picture. 
He looked away from it back into the letter. 

No ; the letter had not been penned blithely in 
family conclave. There were no remembrances 
from Claude, and meaningless as remembrances 
ever are in epistolary communications, still he 
knew they would have been sent had Claude 
been cognizant of her writing. That expression 
too — "You promised to come to me, did I ever 
. need you. I need you now, and you are not one 
to break a promise ! " For what could his lost 
bride — the young wife of his friend — "need 
him," if her husband were the friend and fast-' 
ness, the succour and support to her, that Stanley 
had always feared Claude would not be ? 

It was a dangerous subject to think out. The 
man who had lost faith, friends, and love at one 
fell blow, had not lost a jot or tittle of his 
honour. Still it was a dangerous subject to 
dwell upon, for unruly ideas respecting "what 
might be going on " would obtrude. 
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At first lie decided upon not answering her 
letter in any way. Situated as lie now was, he 
could not befriend her, and his struggles would 
only pain her. But this decision lasted only for 
one day ; at the end of which he resolved that, 
though he would not write, he would call when 
they came to town. On this resolve he tried to 
put aside the subject, and work ; but he found 
that he could not work on it ; so after a while 
he came to the conclusion that early next week 
he would write, and then call. Having definitely 
fixed on a plan of action, he went to work with 
a will again ; for the conviction smote hiTn that 
next week would find him very restless, and 
incapable of running in harness ; so he went and 
ground away at his popular "Early Fathers" 
series, till he had the satisfaction of feeling that 
he was at least two weeks in advance of the 
printers. 

In addition to his serial labours, he had been 
engaged on a novel — ^a regular, orthodox, three- 
volume novel — to the last pages of the last 
volume of which he was putting the finishing 
strokes. As it was to be published without his 
name — as " by the author of ** some great success 
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could not stand on its title-page — ^as it had no 
" plot '' properly so called — as there was no one 
prominent male or female figure in it — ^above all, 
as it was imcommonly like real life, and not at 
all breath-catching — his publisher was very 
despondent about it ; and so in the nature of 
things Stanley Villars was rather despondent too. 

Still it was one of those things which, when 
commenced, must be concluded. Like Franken- 
stein, our own creations continually overcome 
and rule us absolutely with an iron sway, that we 
cannot rebel against. We gloat upon them unc- 
tuously at first, in joy at having conceived them 
at all; and in return they loom upon us at all 
sorts of unexpected times when we do not want 
them so to loom, and frighten away all peace, and 
shadow over every moment of what would other- 
wise be relaxation. 

Stanley was putting the last strokes to his first 
novel in the days when we meet him again ; and 
how he hated his work ! The darkest detestation 
for it had obtained possession of his soul, and had 
it not been for the money that he was to get upon 
it, and for the money that he had had upon it, ho 
would have put every page of it in the fire, and 
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felt himself the better for having done so. As it 
was, the unfinished work was another man's pro- 
perty — ^paid for in coin of the realm ; therefore, 
Stanley knew that he must finish it. 

He had no particidar hero in it, and no par- 
ticidar plot, as I have said. It was more a series 
of society scenes, strung together on a loose kind 
of thread, that ran through the volumes, and that 
might as well have been absent for any intrinsic 
value that it had, than a novel, as a novel is 
generally imderstood. He had been a sharp 
observer of men and manners, of women and the 
ways of the world, from his boyhood. His sharp 
observations were useful to him in a measure now 
that he was thrown upon his own devices, but 
the power of stringing incongruous impossibilities 
together euphoniously would have been more 
useful still. 

His characters were very immanageable after 
reading Mrs. Claude Walsingham's letter. Pre- 
viously he had been going on without hesitation^ 
causing the evil to flourish like a green bay tree, 
and making virtue its own and sole reward in the 
gloomiest and most cynical manner. But he felt 
a better man himself after reading that veiled 
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appeal that she whom he had loved so well and 
so unwisely had made to him. He felt himself 
to be a better man; consequently he desired to put 
better thoughts into it, to attribute better motives 
to the children of his brain. 

He desired to do this — earnestly he desired it* 
Trivial as the matter may appear to those who 
have never sought to give publicity to the 
creatures of their imagination, the things we create 
— ^the things to which we endeavour to give form 
and substance — are not trivial to us. We put a 
considerable portion of our current hopes and 
fears, sorrows, despairs, aspirations, into them. 
They ebb and flow very often with our own life- 
tide in a way that the casual reader, who knows 
not — ^who thinks not — who cares not — ^how books 
are " done," no more understands or appreciates 
than does the dog who lies beside me at this 
moment ; or than Rock did — solemn-faced, faith- 
ful Rock — ^who had remained with Stanley Villars 
through weal and woe, and certainly not sufiered 
in the flesh yet through his fidelity. 

For days after the receipt of that letter on that 
bleak March morning, Stanley Villars devoted 
himself to literature imceasingly, exclusively, with 
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a sore foreboding that disturbing, distracting 
elements were about to arise and mar the imvary- 
ing obnoxious routine of his life. We all — or, at 
least, most of us do — conjure up a picture at the 
sound of those words, a "life devoted to litera- 
ture." A charming one was mine for years — 
painted in the glowing tints of youth — a hero- 
worshipping temperament, and an imagination 
unspoilt through being untried. It was gorgeously 
framed and glazed. It was something like this 
to look upon : — 

He (the litterateurs of my imagination were 
always men — ^my mental vision of women " who 
write'* was not a pretty one) was usually in a 
study ; if he was not in a study, he was away in 
the coimtry, in a leafy alley of a large forest, 
where nobody had ever been before, on the back 
of a tall, black horse, with fiery eyes and flowing 
tail. I was very particular as to the fiery eyes 
and flowing tail. Common mortals, to my certain 
knowledge, rode horses who were not possessed of 
these luxurious attributes ; but I never mounted an 
author on anything more possible than a jet black 
steed, with glowing orbs, and a tail like a pennon, 
always flying out gallantly, not to say wildly. 
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He was ploasanter in my eyes in a study, 
though — a study that contained all the books in 
the world (which, in those days, meant only all 
the books of which I had heard — the library 
would not have been extensive by any means). 
He was rarely reading those books. Ordinarily, 
I painted him holding a quill pen with an 
unsullied broad feather handle, such as Charles 
Dickens is represented as holding in one of his 
earlier portraits ; and he was often giving 
audience, with indifference on his noble brow, 
and suppressed scorn on his haughty Up, to the 
grandest of earth's creatures ! 

If he was not giving audience to these kings 
and queens, and such like, who I always depicted 
prostrate before him, and deferentially delighted 
at being there at all ; if he was not giving audience 
to these, he was surrounded by the loftier crea- 
tures of his own ilk. This last was the most 
glorious canvas I ever covered — a chaos of 
mighty writers, of books, of statuary, of pictures, 
all in the widest frames, and all, I believe, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, I having read a story of 
that master in my earliest childhood, which took 
my fancy much. 
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I never imagined such men marrying, and 
going out to dinner, or doing anything in fiact as 
common mortals do. They were gods to me, and 
what a world my worship for them made. What 
a golden land I discovered and peopled — ^how 
largely I travelled in it, crouching over a fire 
in the semi-darkness of full many a winter's 
afternoon — flying under the trees in the sunbeams 
through many a long summer day — ^in that 
by-gone time when I bent the knees of my heart 
in unfeigned homage to those who led " a literary 
life." 

Idle dreams ! Unreal scenes ! A sad wasting 
of the time God gave me to apply to some better 
purpose ! Maybe they were aU these things ; but 
they gave me hours of such joy that not the 
knowledge of the mad ignorance which gilded 
them can tarnish now. Not were the dreams 
more idle, the scenes more unreal, the wasting of 
time more reprehensible, than are the dreams^ 
and the scenes, and the time that are paid for and 
read in post octavo now. 

For days after the receipt of that letter from 
Bella, Stanley Villars devoted himself to literature 
unceasingly. The bleak March wind howled 
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melodiously past liis windows, and the hot March 
sun streamed through the same, and still he 
would not quit the task he had assigned himself, 
and go out to breathe that air and take that 
exercise which the habits of his former life 
rendered a necessity for him. He wrote on and on 
till deep marks came into his face, till his temples 
grew pinched, till his mouth took that hard line 
which speaks more frequently of ill-condition than 
ill-temper, till his blood-shot eyes almost refused 
to recognise the faithful dog who, on his part, 
looked at his master with the trembling of fearful 
love. 

He had not taken any accoimt of time lately. 
He had gone on hour after hour, till his fingers 
had stiffened, and then he had thrown down his 
pen, and bent his head down upon his arms on 
the table, till his hand could regain its cimning. 
He had not taken any account of time. His head 
and his mind were hot and weary, when at last 
his landlady came to him and told him that "such 
goings on she had no patience with ; he had not 
been to bed for a week, nor eaten sufficient to keep 
the breath in the body of an infant." 

"I am going to give over work for a little 
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time — for a day or two/' he replied ; " and I 
think I will have something to eat now before I 
go out/' 

There was a singing in his ears, and a pain in 
the back of his head, to say nothing of a cord of 
blood behind the ball of each eye. The world 
appeared to be contained in his brain, and all its 
business to be transacting there. In a word, the 
man was nearly broken down. AU you who 
can write can comprehend his sensations. 

His landlady was a kind-hearted woman, 
blessed with a healthy appetite for animal food. 
It was about two o'clock in the middle of the day 
when she came to him, remonstrating with him 
on his state. At half-past two she brought him 
viands that she judged would improve the same — 
a large beef-steak that was very red when cut, 
floating in a red sea of gravy. A fine high- 
flavoured cabbage, and a couple of smiling 
potatoes, reposed on another dish. Altogether it 
was a dinner that her experience of former hungry 
lodgers taught her to believe would be most 
acceptable. She smiled as she imcovered it ; and 
then a certain aching something in his chest sank 
lower ; more business was transacted in his brain. 
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and he moved away in loatliing. Like a worn-out 
hunter, he was tximing his nose up at his corn. 

"I couldn't touch a bit of anything, Mrs. 
Green, to save my life," he said, deprecatingly ; 
" it's very nice, I am sure, but do take it away. 
Rock and I will go out and see what the air will 
do for us." 

" Going out on an empty stomach is digging 
your own grave, Mr. Villars, in your state ; it is, 
sir," she remonstrated. 

He was very weak. He felt miserably that he 
was very weak indeed, as he rose up and got his 
hat, and threw a plaid over his shoulders. Still 
he could not eat. There was something very 
wrong with him, he feared, for he could not recol- 
lect clearly whether or not the time had arrived 
when he was to call on the Walsinghams. 

His landlady, watching him with pitying eyes, 
saw him catch sight of himself in the glass, and 
start. Small wonder that he started. The face 
of which he caught a glimpse was so haggard, 
so altered, that he did not know it for his own. 

" I think if you would give me a little brandy, 
Mrs. Green, it would string me up for a walk," 
he said, trying to smile, and failing, as business 
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was transacted faster an4 more furiously still in 
his brain. 

Mrs. Green made some shadow of a protest 
against the brandy being taken on an empty 
stomach, but he overruled her, and took it, and 
then went out, Rock at his heels, with the pain 
in his chest slightly heightened, and the panic in 
his head increased. 

He was careless as to whither he went. What 
matter where, so long as he got air to lighten that 
oppression which had come over him ! He did 
not want to go to " Oxford Street," " the Bank," 
or " the Strand ; " in vaguely avoiding either of 
these three places, he got away somewhere near the 
Regent's Park — ^not into it, but amidst those 
pretty Swiss cottages that line some of the streets 
in the vicinity. 

He became conscious of a great lightness — a 
lightness that seemed to be lifting him from the 
earth. Trouble and the ground fell away from 
him at the same moment ; the next. Rock stood 
whining piteously over the fallen form of his 
master. 

About the same hour that he fell, crushed by 
the weight of so many things, Florence rose 
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superior to her surroundings, and fought her way 
to her brother's lodgings. She found out his 
address from a clerk at the office of the magazine 
for which he wrote, and then wended her way- 
there to see him, and tell him that she " had stood 
it long enough; that the dull void his absence 
had made in her heart must be filled up ; that he 
must not cut himself ofi" from her at any rate 
any longer.'* She listened to the pitiful tale his 
landlady told of long hours of imceasing toil, with 
tears in her eyes. She read the pages of MS., 
the pages of that novel over which he had broken 
down, with avidity and pride, tempered with 
reverence and awe, for it seemed to her a stupen- 
dous work of genius — a thing to be eulogised in 
reviews, and read by the world, and to remunerate 
the writer thereof at such a rate as should ensure 
him silken splendour for the rest of his days. 
She waited less impatiently after reading these. 
She imagined the landlady, with the tales of his 
pallor and weakness, to be merely a croaking old 
woman. She went away even happily at last 
when it was time for her to go back to dinner, 
firmly convinced that Stanley was only dwelling 
in seclusion till he should shine out the star of 
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his family. Went away, leaving a tender little 
note for him, beseecliing him to write to her, and 
say when she might come again, and that he was 
not angry with her for having come once. Went 
away home and made her sister-in-law prick up 
her ears by the rapturous way in which she gave 
selected sentences from those pages which she 
had read surreptitiously, just about the same time 
that Eock stood whining over her fallen brother 
Stanley's body. 

He had staggered and fallen in a secluded spot. 
That is to say, in comparatively a secluded spot, 
for one that was so near — ^more than that, that was 
a portion of — this, the modem Babylon. It was a 
raised footpath — ^an impaved footpath — on which 
the worn-out man of letters had laid him down 
low in a swoon, from which he might recover if 
promptly discovered, or out of which he might 
ebb into eternity without pain, if merciftdly left 
undiscovered by Fate and a passer-by. 

It was a pitiful position ! Pitiful, that is, to 
recount and think about. He had been so petted 
a son, so worshipped a brother, so once favoured a 
man, in having the love of Bella Vane. Now he 
was alone — down, half dead, on the cold, dustv 
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ground — ^imcared for, as any tramp might have 
been, with none near that was dear to him — ^none 
to whom he was dear — ^alone in the world, and 
Kable, to all appearance, to drift out of it without 
much further notice. 

Stay ! I wrong one grievously in saying that 
he was utterly alone and deserted, far from every 
one who was dear to him, and to whom he was 
dear. Rock was left to him, and there was love — 
love that may not be passed even by the love of 
woman, in the way in which Rock lifted up his 
voice and wept. 

With one massive paw laid with the lightness 
of love, or a feather, on the chest of the prostrate 
mp-n ; with one eye's soft intelligence bent 
eagerly on Stanley's face, and the other glancing 
away earnestly on the road by which succour 
might perchance arrive ; with his long thoughtful 
nose elevated, ready to sniff the first arrival ; with 
the deepest notes of which his mighty chest was 
capable, brought into play for the purpose of 
arresting any who might pass by. Rock waited, 
waited, as gnly a dog or a woman can wait 
— ^hoping for no praise, expectant of no reward, 
anxious only to serve the one to whom he paid 
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glad tribute of loving duty. There was no 
motive beyond the pure and simple one of striving 
to save. He was only a dog ! 

So Rock, in common with several others of the 
characters of this poor story, was on guard, where 
we leave him for awhile, to go back to the brook, at 
the bottom of which his former mistress's husband 
was lying when last we saw him ia these pages. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

VARIOUS TYPES OF MINISTERING ANGELS. 

It was a mere ditch, and Devilskin had taken it 
easily in his stride. Mrs. Claude Walsingham 
checked him when he was over, in order to look 
round and see how her companion came off. 
While pausing, she leant back with her hand on 
her horse's near flank, which position enabled her 
to command the brook along to the spot where 
Claude should have crossed. 

The bay mare got over somehow or other, and 
Lady Lexley was still in the saddle — or rather 
was still on high, between the crupper and the 
mane. Bella did not stay to criticise the way in 
which " that woman had sat it." She had missed 
Claude. 

" Where can he be P." she cried, as Lady Lexley 
came up. 
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/'Whom do you mean?" Lady Lexley asked, 
adjusting herself as well as she could to the 
intricacies of the ponmiels again, and trying to 
persuade her habit to fall in classical folds, which 
it would not. 

"My husband — why !" Bella did not 

stay to finish her sentence ; she was off along the 
rough bank of the brook, for she had seen some- 
thing come up to the surface that might be a 
horse's head, or a man's hat, or anything in fact ; 
all she knew was, that it was quite enough to 
alarm her. 

As she galloped down to the spot — ^blessings 
now on that long stride of Devilskin's that 
covered so much ground ! — she caught sight of a 
straggler, a man who had been thrown out 
through his horse falling lame, within hailing 
distance. She hailed him accordingly, and he 
knocked out what little wind there still was left in 
his horse, and reached the place where the broken 
bank and the turbulent waters told their own 
tale — reached it as soon as Bella herself. 

It all happened very quickly. Lady Lexley, 
riding gently in Bella's wal^e on the even-minded 
mare, saw Mrs. Claude slide down from her 
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saddle, rush to the brook, and feebly dabble b^r 
hands in it in a frantic maimer. Poor Bella! 
she knew her husband was there, and in some 
wild way she entertained hopes of fishing him 
out herself. 

Then the straggler, who had been thrown out, 
came to the aid of the impractical wife, and at the 
cost of spoiling his "pink" for ever, and of 
dimming the polish of his boots for a while, went 
in, with the greatest gallantry, up to his waist, 
and, after two or three slippery efforts that were 
failures, succeeded in bringing a very sodden 
Claude Walsingham to the bank where Bella 
knelt, with her face white, and her eyes protruding 
from their sockets, in an agony of excitement. 

There was help to be had at no great distance, 
for the brook was not far from that elevation of 
the road where the carriages were, and thither 
Lady Lexley rode to ask assistance of the Harpers. 
While she was away, Bella knelt very quietly by 
the motionless form of the man with whom she 
had been so angry but a short hour before — of th^ 
man she loved so well — of the man who might be 
dead. 

She knelt by him very quietly, making no 
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moan tliat sounded beyond the immediate pre- 
cincts of lier heart — touching the straggler 
immensely by the intensity of her silent sorrow, 
as well as by the futility, not to say imprudence, 
of the attempts she was making to resuscitate the 
man whose place that warm-hearted straggler 
would have taken to spare that lady pain. 
Wiping his brow, and kissing his hand, and 
looking down ! down ! upon those closed lids, in 
wild desire to know whether still a soul was there 
to animate the eyes those lids concealed! 

The time — ^it was very brief — during which * 
Lady Lexley was away seeking for help, seemed 
an eternity to Bella. When the help came, it 
was in the person of the placid Miss Harper, 
whose mamma, having a horror of " corpses, and 
accidents, and such things," had discreetly vacated 
her seat in the carriage, and deputed her daughter 
to do aU that was kind to any one who might be 
hurt. 

Miss Harper's face lost its placidity when the 
Carriage stopped, and she, leaning out to look, saw 
the face of the man to whom this hurt, that they 
could not guage, had come. It lost its placidity 
then, and it gained another look — ^a spiteful look. 
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that was still dashed slightly with sorrow — ^when 
she caught sight of that man's wife. So, but for 
that wife, might she^ Grace, have knelt and sobbed 
and suffered with a right! She could not pity- 
Bella for her agony ; she could not sympathise 
in Bella's sorrow; she could only feel sore and 
partially avenged. Sore, that another woman had 
the better right to betray grief than herself; 
avenged, by cause for that grief being given. 

They lifted soaked, insensible Claude into the 
carriage, and the two women, Grace Harper and 
Claude's wife, stepped in after him, and put them- 
selves into impossible positions in order that he 
might rest softly and well. Lady Lexley proposed 
getting in too, and "holding his head steady, 
poor fellow! or doing anything you tell me, 
dear ! " she said to Bella. On which Bella roused 
herself abruptly from her silent grief, and snubbed 
Lady Lexley ruthlessly ; then turned, with the 
acumen women are apt to display on such 
occasions, to the big blonde whom she did not 
distrust. So Lady Lexley rode behind them, 
sorrowfully and sympathetically; endeavouring 
not to cry herself, and to make the gentle straggler 
who had rescued Claude do so, by the way in 
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whicli she praised Claude's past, and prognosti- 
cated all sorts of joys for his young wife and him- 
self, did he but survive " this." Despite the way 
In which she had looked into the water that night 
at Eichmond — despite the way in which she 
had thrown over the result of that sagacious look 
when a brighter star promised to shine upon her 
— despite divers dubious deeds, that some women, 
who had done ditto in the dark, were very hard 
upon, she had a heart, and It was larger and more 
loving than Grace Harper, whose conduct had 
always been immaculate, possessed. The woman 
who had erred and been sorry for her sin, and 
succeeded brilliantly, as success goes socially, after 
it all, saw how keenly jealous the hot-hearted 
yoimg wife of the man who had loved her (Adele) 
once, was of her. She forgave the jealousy freely, 
knowing that perhaps, if Bella knew all, still 
stronger pangs would have assailed her. She 
forgave it freely, not In an obtrusively magnani- 
mous way that Is far harder to endure than 
outright open antagonism, but with a quiet, 
hearty thoroughness that, could It only have been 
made patent to Bella, would have won that mis- 
guided individual's suffrages at once. 
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The fine, fair, generous-looking creature in 
the carriage — ^the bonnie blonde whom Bella 
trusted — ^would have been a far more dangerous 
rival, even in a legitimate field, when once her 
pale envy, her rancorous spite, was roused. There 
was something broad and smooth and quiet about 
her, something fair and fleshy, somnolent and 
soft, that was very disarming. She was just the 
woman to whom a tired man would turn — on 
whom a deceived man would rely. You could 
not look upon her placid, fair face, and fear that 
she would ever plot and intrigue ever so innocently. 
"There was such a lot of the animal and so little 
of that beastly dangerous intellect about her," as 
an artist once said, that she lapped all suspicion of 
everything not being all fair and above-board, to 
slumber. She would develop into a glorious 
specimen of English motherliness and matronhood, 
men's eyes and tastes told them. But somehow 
their instincts whispered a different tale, and very 
few of them had given her the option of so 
developing yet. 

There was this peculiarity about Grace — about 
the woman who looked so imimpassioned — ^who 
seemed, to casual guileless observers of her own 
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sex, so uncommonly hard to move, — ^tliere was 
this peculiarity about lier — she liked this man 
less now that he was insensible, helpless, incapable 
of looking hot things hotly, whether he meant 
them or not, at her. She liked him less ; she was 
far less moved towards him than she had been 
inwardly in his hours of strength, albeit in those 
hours he had over-looked her. She was devoid 
of that generous womanly instinct which is 
usually attributed to women. Look in her face, 
and you would at once imagine, a sister of mercy 
in the widest sense of the phrase. Look in her 
heart, and you would perceive, equally at once, 
that the man's powerlessness wiped off all his 
claim upon her. She had no feeling, no pity, no 
tenderness for incapacity. She revolted inwardly 
from all that was weaker than herself. She had 
none of a woman's pride in being, even for the 
briefest space, a protecting power. She was not 
adapted for the part of a ministering angel. 

Still she, being a well- trained, well-brought-up, 
discreetly - nurtured, nineteenth - century young 
English lady, said and did all that was becoming, 
and left unsaid and imdone all that might have 
been construed into imbecoming, on this occasion. 
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She was a large, soft, apparently trustworthy 
"something to lean upon/* Accordingly mis- 
guided Bella leant upon her morally and physi- 
cally during the sad hours that ensued while 
Claude's case was still one of doubt. 

Leant upon her, and confided in her in a 
measure, and utterly scorned Lady Lexley, and 
turned away resolutely from all poor Circe's 
efforts at consolation. Lady Lexley sat and shed 
genuine tears of genuine sorrow for this thing 
that had come upon the young man aroimd whom 
she had thrown her spell once. She was heartily 
in earnest, and she did not care a bit for the tell- 
tale marks those tears left upon her prepared 
cheeks. What though the rouge were obvious, 
and the yellowish powder removed with irregu- 
larity? She had tears in her heart, and she 
would shed them out, little thinking that the 
truth those tears made manifest rendered her 
more odious still in the eyes of the wife of the 
man for whom she wept. 

They carried Claude up-stairs, and laid him on 
the big hearse-like bed — ^the bed of state, and dust, 
and black velvet, and plumes, and all the other 
abominations that go to the making up of the 
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coucli of importance in the home of antiquity — 
and stripped him of the gay and dainty clothing 
that he had carried so spotlessly to the cover-side 
that morning. Then the doctor, whom they had 
simmioned with a speed that still seemed slow to 
Bella, came ; and then — ^then her heart, and her 
horror, and her huge love for her husband, and 
remorse that she had permitted anger to obtain 
in her soul for a moment, overcame her, and 
she went and crouched away and drank water 
in a comer in order to save herself from fainting, 
and so distracting an atom of attention from 
Claude — ^from the one whose state called for all 
that could be given. 

Went and crouched away in a comer, gasping 
for breath and gulping down water, with a ter- 
rible undefined feeling that all misery was imme- 
diately about to crush down upon and destroy her. 
It was not her nerves or her heart that failed her 
at this crisis. It was simply that she, not having 
the muscles of a bison, became physically incapable 
of standing by, now, alas! when Claude most 
needed her. But they — those others that loved 
him weU also— saw all that she did in a distorted 
mirror. So they cast oblique glances upon her 
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in her unconsciousness and corner, and were 
obtrusively strong-minded and " incapable of con- 
sidering their own feelings at szcch a moment," on 
the spot. 

I wrong his mother, though, in including her 
in this somewhat sweeping assertion. No ; there 
was nothing obtrusive in the way in which she 
came up, without words, and just looked her 
resolve to stand close to her senseless son, and 
hear the verdict as soon as it might be given, and 
know the worst as soon as it might be told. Be 
it told, too, that though there was all this in her 
look, there was not a trace of aught that might be 
construed into censure of her son's wife in it. All 
her silent eloquence was expended in asking and 
hoping that all might be well with the hope of 
her house, and wildly fearing that it would not 
be so. 

But Mrs. Markham made up amply for her 
mother's generous abnegation of the bliss of 
blaming. She was considerably " upset "^that 
was how she phrased it herself — ^for her love for 
her brother was an honest love, albeit somewhat 
of an exacting one. But she was a woman who 
was never distraught to the point of becoming 
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oblivious of tlie shortcomings of those around 
whom she did not like. It is perhaps well for the 
better ordering of the social state that this type of 
woman should be lavished upon a miserable and 
erring section of himianity. I can only say, thank 
God, that such an one does not dwell in the tents 
with me ! 

She was an admirable executive power, though 
— especially at such a time as this, when to be 
prompt was the first condition. No other woman 
would have had up boiling water and an imlimited 
supply of the softest blankets, to say nothing of 
the stomach-pump, and a bottle of the best 
brandy, into Claude's room, in such a short space 
of time. Servants never stayed to ask her irrele- 
vant questions, and she had the art of causing 
them to comprehend, in the fewest words that a 
woman can bring herself to utter on an emer- 
gency. They did not like Mrs. Markham, those 
obedient domestics, but they did what she told 
them, which was far more to the purpose. On the 
whole, then, it will be perceived that she had her 
good side. Her good side, indeed! the most 
tedious thing to be endured about her was, that 
even her most aggravating side was not " bad/' 
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— ^was not a thing to be justly hated, though 
heartily hated it was. 

On this occasion executive power, and fore- 
thought, and a knowledge of what "would be 
wanted next," was much needed, and was, in 
truth, invaluable. "I shall retire into a comer 

and cry when my brother is better, or '' 

She did not finish her sentence, but she jerked its 
meaning emphatically towards poor Bella, who 
did not hear her, or anything else, in fact, save 
the maddening throbs of her heart and the jingle 
of her teeth against the glass, with which she 
could not avoid coining in contact through agita- 
tion. Mrs. Markham made her speech to Lady 
Lexley and Miss Harper, both of whom were 
standing about aimlessly in the dressing-room, 
and Miss Grace whispered to her companion that 
Mrs. Markham was always " so collected and so 
good;^^ whereat Lady Lexley looked at Mrs. 
Markham, and thought that it was almost a pity 
that her well-ordered wits did not impel her to 
say a kind word, or give a gentle touch, which 
would not have occupied a moment's more time, to 
the player of the volimtary on the glass in the 
comer. Of course Mrs. Markham was doing her 
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duty most perfectly; her conduct was flawless, 
and her heart was sincerely in her work. But 
she was not moulded out of soft stuff. She could 
not deal gently with the erring, and she thought 
her brother's wife was erring now. The very 
atmosphere, which always seemed so hazy about 
her presence, expressed this thought — ^that was 
aU. 

Never having been half-drowned, I feel that 
failure ignominious and total will be my portion 
if I attempt to describe the sensations which 
swept through Claude Walsingham during those 
few first poignant moments when the partial 
restoration is hovering between the black "all 
being over" and the dim grey of possible recovery. 
But from the period of the dawning of that dim 
grey I will venture to take up the theme. 

His heart had given signs, so had his pulse. 
These signals were responded to speedily by his 
blood, which proceeded to difiuse itself, and gra- 
dually dispel that awful livid look which had 
reigned all too long in his face in his face. He 
breathed — ^he opened his eyes — ^he was living. 
" He will live," his mother said, turning round 
and sending her voice straight, soft, and low, to 
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the comer in whicli Bella was croucliing. The 
sound fell upon her ears — ^her heart : it drew her 
up, and threw the glass down, and brought her to 
the side of the bed just as he turned his head and 
murmured, "My poor girl! have they got the 

grey home, and '' But he could say no 

more just then, on account of a certain looseness 
of tongue, and difficulty of definitely deciding on 
an idea to which he desired to give words. But 
for all this looseness and difficulty they knew that 
he was safe : he — the pride and hope of the house 
— the true English gentleman — whose first 
thought after a mighty danger was for his wife, 
his second for his horse. 

There being nothing more to be done, the doctor 
promised to " look in '' at brief intervals, and soon 
the incidentals removed themselves from the 
vicinity of his room, leaving Bella and Mrs. 
Walsingham in possession, subject only to occa- 
sional raids from Mrs. Markham. Lady Lexley 
and Miss Harper had agreed to remain till late in 
the day, in order to see " how he went on,'* and 
to take away the latest intelligence for their own 
dinner-table. They were very cosy and comfort- 
able down in the drawing-room with Mrs. Mark- 
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ham, on three couches drawn up close to the fire. 
Miss Harper was specially so, for she let off 
a lot of judicious laments about Mrs. Claude ; 
laments as to her frivolity, and allusions to her 
notorious love of flirtation, and she had the satis- 
faction of seeing that few, if any, of her shots 
missed fire on the sister of the man about whose 
wife she was saying insidious words, that might 
neither be verified or refuted. 

" I am sure there is not a bit of harm in her — 
but — ^well. Lord Lexley isn't one to say a word 
about a woman, is he now, Ellen ? and even he 
looked rather queer, and said something, I can't 
remember what ; but that I was very sorry to 
hear about your brother's wife." 

" I am certain Lexley never said nor looked a 
word against her," Lady Lexley exclaimed. 
"More than that, I'm very certain he has 
nothing to say. I should think I ought to know 
as much about my own husband as you do, Grace." 

" Oh ! of course it's nothing," Miss Harper 
responded, hurriedly ; " at least, I think nothing 
of such things; but then, some people do, you 
know." 

" Well, what is said ? You're making a nice 
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impression on Mrs. Markham. What * is said ' is 
better than what you imply." 

" Only that she has flirted. I tell you that I 
think nothing of it." 

"Then why do you talk about it? Let us 
talk of something else. How jolly this tea is. 
That poor girl upstairs would like a cup, I have 
no doubt. Stay ! don't send ; I'll take it to her." 

So Lady Lexley ran upstairs with a cup of tea 
for Bella, and while she was away Miss Harper 
generously remarked that — 

"Professionals naturally get looser notions, 
don't they? Not that I would breathe a word 
against Ad^le, as far as she goes herself; but she 
has lived in a world where there is a good deal of 
freedom,' among people who think nothing of a kiss 
on a lady's hand, more or less ; but then we do." 

Miss Harper said " we do " all in capital letters, 
in a way that drew the line at once between that 
world of which she spoke and the guileless one 
in which Mrs. Markham and herself had been 
nurtured. Her tone, her voice, her words, all 
had the true " county persons " ring about them, 
just rendered a trifle less harmonious than they 
woidd otherwise have been, by a dash of spite. 
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She hated Mrs. Claude Walsingham. Hated 
her not alone for being prettier and wittier 
than herself, and for that winning for which she 
(Grace) had waited — the winning of Claude, 
namely ; but also for that nameless something 
which may not be defined, which we call " charm '' 
and " fascination " for want of better words, and 
then, to ourselves even, utterly fail to express our 
own meaning. Miss Harper would have given 
much — say the peace of mind for a month of her 
nearest relative — in order that she might have 
seen Bella even temporarily abashed, discomfited, 
or lightly esteemed by one in whose estimation 
Bella might be supposed to desire to stand well. 
Apparently there was a lack of all motive in this 
desire ' to under- rate ; but in reality the motive 
was powerful enough. Another had been pre- 
ferred before her ! 

There was nothing chivalrous in this girl's 
nature. She would strike from behind, and feel 
no shame in so doing, provided no one were by to 
see the blow dealt. She had never in the course 
of her life been guilty of a single action that 
could have been stigmatised as " unlady-like " by 
the most severe of critics. But had she been a man, 
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one could not have applied the title of " gentle- 
man/' in its proudest, fullest meaning, to her. 

Now that she was left alone with Claude's 
rigorous sister, she sat and said a lot of little 
things that are extremely difficult to set down in 
black and white, and that nevertheless leave a bad 
impression on the mind for whose benefit they are 
uttered. Taken by themselves, looked at sepa- 
rately, each sentence that she spoke was harmless 
and of little consequence. But the dangerous 
thing about these sentences of hers was, that one 
could not gaze at them separately with the calm 
eyes of cool reason. One could but gather them 
together, so subtly were they linked, and find 
them uncommonly unpleasant in such imion. • 
One could but mark, the while these wordfe were 
being said, how soft was the face of the speaker, 
and tell oneself that from so genial a soil nought 
premeditatedly evil had ever spnmg. it was such 
a tenderly tinted face T It was so innocently 
plump! It had such gentle lips and cloudless 
eyes! Not of such materials are formed the 
lagos, male or female, surely P 

" I like her so much that I am sure you won't 
wrong me by thinking I have said a word of this 
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in imkindness," Miss Harper said, in reference to 
Bella, when they heard Lady Lesley's footfell out- 
side the door. 

" My dear, I know you too well ! " Mrs. Mark- 
ham replied, earnestly. " In unkindness, indeed ! " 

"And you must promise me that you won't 
think about it at all ? I have been carried away 
into telling you little things I have heard, 
which, very probably, have but small foundation 
in fact." This Miss Harper said in a very low 
voice — almost in a whisper — as Lady Lexley 
strove to occupy herself with something else at the 
extreme end of the room, in the way people do 
strive to occupy themselves when the discovery 
dawns upon them that their advent is inopportune. 

" Oh, of course not ! of course not ! " Mrs. 
Markham replied, glibly. But she did think 
about it for all that glibly given promise; and 
she resolved that for his good, when he came out 
of his present danger, her brother shoidd think 
about it too. 

Jack came home about half-past five, in a 
terribly cast down condition. He had been very 
high-hearted all day, for the brown hunter had 
faced all things that came in his way bravely, and 
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had been in a very good place when they found. 
Wearily jogging homewards, however, he had 
been met with tidings of Claude's accident, and 
Mrs. Claude's distress ; and his heart was very 
sore for these things, though Claude had snubbed 
him ruthlessly this morning, and Mrs. Claude 
turned upon him glances of constraint. He had 
no idea, poor boy! that he had been the cause 
of Bella being made to feel that the bit was in her 
mouth with some severity. 

He went up in his hunting garb to his brother's 
dressing-room, and poured out poignant inquiries 
through the key-hole as to how Claude was pro- 
gressing. Inquiries that caused Bella's hair to 
stand aloof from her head, in that they were 
uttered in accents immanageable through emotion ; 
commencing in a husky bass and terminating in a 
shrill treble, that sounded like a whistle in the 
ears of the dozing invalid. 

" You go to bed, and I'll sit up with him," he 
suggested, earnestly, but inconsequently, there 
being no question as yet, in the broad daylight, of 
any one sitting up with Claude. 

" No, no ! hush-h ! do ! " Bella implored, in a 
series of gasps that came from her gratitude to 
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Jack for this devotion to her bosom's lord, and 
her great dread that the expression of such 
devotion might awaken said bosom's lord. 

" Then I'll sit here, and you shall caU me if 
you want me ; will you ?" 

Bella went to the door, opened it a tiny bit, 
and extended her hand to him through the 
crevice. 

"Yes, I will," she said, looking up with a 
loving thankfulness, that grew out of her great 
love for his brother, into his agitated, frank, 
loving young face. " Yes, I will. Jack." 

She was so pale, so worn, so miserably anxious. 
These hours of watching — they had not been 
many — ^had toned down so much of that bright- 
ness that had been so beautiful in his eyes. 
Much of her vitality had vanished, and there 
was a sorrowftd soberness about her that touched 
him inexpressibly. He loved his brother well, 
too. Altogether, the great wish that he could 
have taken Claude's place and spared her pain 
made itself manifest in his face, as he stooped it 
over the little hand he had clasped through the 
crevice, and kissed it. 

" Jack, you had better go and dress for dinner r 
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you're merely detaining Mrs. Claude," a cold 
voice said behind him ; and he looked round, and 
Bella looked up through the tears his brotherly 
sympathy had brought into her eyes, to see Mrs. 
Markham and Grace Harper standing in the 
doorway of the dressing-room. 

" Grace has come to hear the latest bulletin. 
From your not being with him, Bella, I conclude 
my brother is better," Mrs. Markham said, re- 
proachftdly, as Jack got himself away out of their 
presence, with a gait to which he could not impart 
an atom of dignity, or render aught but slinking, 
for the life of him. He had kissed Bella's hand 
<is reverentially as he would have kissed the hand 
of the queen. But he had his instincts, and they 
led him to feel how much better it would have 
been had that special evidence of his reverence 
for her not been visible to the eyes of such be- 
holders. So he dressed in discomfort, and ate his 
dinner with a heart that was heavy for his 
brother — and for something else. 

Bella was troubled with no foreboding imcon- 
nected with Claude's physical state. Very frankly 
did she make a statement of all the symptoms 
that had intervened since Miss Harper had been 
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there last, up to the present time, to that young 
lady. She almost felt sorry that the fair, re- 
markably womanly-looking girl was going away 
from the Court. The matrons who remained 
were so much harder than the maiden who was 
leaving it appeared to her. In perfect trust and 
confidence she would, had opportimity offered, 
have laid her head down upon the buxom white 
shoulder, and breathed out a portion of her 
anguish and anxiety respecting Claude, and her 
remorse touching that letter she had written, and 
her defiant determination to ride Devilskin. The 
opportunity not offering, however, she did not do 
it, which was, perhaps, just as well. ^ 

Late in the night, or, rather, early in the 
morning, Claude roused himself a little, and the 
untiring watcher by his side leant over and heard 
him speak coherently once more. 

" You poor, little, weary mouse ! this is a great 
deal too much for you," he whispered faintly, 
putting his hand on her head with a touch that 
told better even than his loving words how dear 
her presence was to him. 

" I'm not weary a bit,'' she said, softly ; and 
then some tears rolled down on his face before she 
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was aware that they were springing from her 
eyes, as she went on to tell him *how tender Jack 
had been about him, and how anxious to help her 
in her vigil. Claude laid listening thoughtfully 
to this communication for a minute; then he 
smoothed her hair again, calling her " darling " 
and " pet,'' and bidding her forget that crossness 
of his as to Jack and other things which had been 
so grievous to her. He declared that he had 
been " simply brutal," and this was more grievous 
still to hear in his present state. "But you'll 
never distrust me again, Claude ?" 

" Never ; not even if you compare me with 
dear old Stanley, who was an infinitely better 
fellow than I shall ever be," he replied. And at 
that reply Bella blushed hotly in spite of herself, 
for had she not already compared them ? 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"one more unfortunate." 

This life to which Stanley returned was not one 
with which he was acquainted. The scene upon 
which his eyes opened had never been gazed upon 
by him before. It was all strange and disturbing — 
disturbing by reason of its extreme peaceftilness. 

It was useless to try and remember where he 
had been, and what he had been prior to this 
existence. There was warm sunshine around him 
now; there were tiny rosebuds — or were they 
fairies' faces ? blinking at him from the curtains 
and the wall. 

The peacefulness of it, and the prettiness of it, 
the beauty of the rest he was enjoying — ^was it all 
a dream P Was it entirely the creation of that 
burning spirit of inspiration he had begged as a 
boon of his landlady but an hour ago, as it 
seemed ? 
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He closed his eyes as his reflections reached 
this point ; the lashes trembled down and lighted 
upon his cheeks, and as they touched he went ofi* 
into blest oblivion again, and a watcher by his 
side stifled a sigh for that the flicker for which 
she had wearied so long had been so brief. 

The lamp of life in this stranger — ^this waif and 
stray, cast up by the tide of human events to her 
very door — ^had been so faint, so feeble, for many 
days, that the torch of hope had been sympa- 
thetic. But now, for a few minutes, the light of 
life in his had kindled that of hope in her eyes 
and heart, and now it had gone out again. 

We saw Stanley Villars last, prostrate, fallen 
down upon the raised footpath, with the ta\NTiy 
setter howling over him. The battle for life 
had been a little too strong for him ; he had been 
overtaken and routed ; he had broken down while 
making a late feeble efibrt to regain that best of 
all allies on any field — ^health. 

His case was widely difierent now ; widely 
different and far better. The scene on which his 
eyes had closed was all the more unpleasant by 
contrast with that one on which they opened. 

For they opened again in about an horn* after 

VOL. II. p 
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the flickering up and fading ^away wnicli was 
alluded to at the commencement of this chapter. 
The watch had been weary, sad, disheartening; 
but the watcher was well rewarded at last. 

The peaceftdness of that scene, and the pretti- 
ness of it ! These were the influences which had 
been most apparent to him when the light of 
reason first came back to his eyes and to his soul. 
These were the influences that soothed him more 
and more, as such light grew stronger. 

The rosebuds that had looked to him like the 
faces of kind fairies when he gazed upon them first, 
were on the walls, and on the curtains of the bed. 
The windows were shrouded with white muslin, 
and there was delicate feminine craft in the broad 
blue ribbon bows which held those curtains back. 

It was a pretty room, fresh, sweet, and simple. 
From his bed in the comer he commanded a good 
view of the toilet table in diaphanous drapery, 
with a tall vase of early roses upon it, standing 
by the side of a large glass, in which was 
reflected a face. 

The peacefulness of the room and the prettiness 
of it, these had been sufficient to arouse and 
enchaiQ his attention before. But now, when he 
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saw that vision in the glass, he looked no more 
about him. 

It was only the head and a portion of one of 
the shoulders that he saw. From the position, he 
judged her to be reading, though he saw no book, 
and heard no flutter or rustle from the leaves. 

There was a red glory — not a golden one, but 
a dark red glory — in the hair that crowned that 
head. It was massed back from her brow, and 
arranged behind in two big loose knots, that were 
kept in place by a net ; and from the depth of its 
colour, and the massiveness of its arrangements, 
it had the efiect of being too rich and too heavy 
for the head on which it grew. 

He got a three-quarter view of her face in the 
glass, and it was such a tiny face, and it had such 
a confiding brow, and such a rosy, dewy mouth, 
and such a very, very young, innocent, almost 
babyish look altogether, that he began to pity 
it, he knew not why. 

Do you know that nose that stands out well 
from the face, and is 'fetill straight? — ^well, she 
had it. Do you know that mouth that springs 
like a rosebud with the morning mist upon it 
from immediately beneath this nose P — she had 
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that too. The style of face to which tnis nose 
and mouth belong is far more perfect in expres- 
sion than in feature. Yet the expression is no 
more intellectual than the features are perfect. 
The face is mobile, sympathetic — a thing to love 
and be sorry for — to kiss and to leave ! — so God 
help the possessors of such ! 

It was sweetly pretty this face that he saw in 
the glass. Sweetly pretty by right of its babyish- 
ness, of its plaintive sweetness. It stirred him 
by its drooping beauty ; it made him wish to hear 
it speak, made him desire to touch it, and .see 
whether or not it would alter imder that touch — 
whether it had feeling — ^whether it could sadden 
into harshness, brighten into broad laughs, as other 
faces do — or whether it was always plaintively 
sweet, droopiQgly beautiful, and nothing more. 

He tried, lying there, prone and helpless — ^for 
his had been a fever, and he could not move — ^to 
recall what he had known last, before this blest 
oblivion had been his. He forgot the walk he 
had taken, he forgot the prostration of spirit he 
had known during it, he forgot the dog who had 
stood by him to the last — ^he only remembered 
that he still had work to do ! 
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That* uncompleted novel, that unfinished plot, 
those waiting devils ! He lifted his head from the 
pillow as he thought of them, and his head was 
very weak. It fell back again, and the soothing 
influences of peace and prettiness that were 
around him kept it there. 

There was a charm — ^he knew it was a charm, 
because he had heard, or had he read P of such 
things — ^in the atmosphere. But suddenly it 
occurred to him that he might as well break it, as 
it could not last for ever — ^break it, and get back 
to that — ^whatever it might be that was waiting 
for him. So he moved and spoke. Moved with 
a jerk, and spoke out in a spasm — spoke words 
that had voice, and desperate uncertainty, and 
desolation in them — nothing else. 

Poor fellow ! I declare, that for this semblance 
of the truth whom I have conjuredjup, I have 
such a deep pity, such a sad sympathy ! That 
horrible dread of wasting the time that was his 
rock, his anchor, his all, was upon him. He dared 
not be at peace, even for his own good. 

So he broke the spell by means of which he 
enjoyed this charmed rest, and spoke. His words 
rang in their irrelevance deep into the quiet of 
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the room, and the peace fled, and that reflection 
in the glass broke from its stillness, threw aside 
its drooping beauty, and was, in the one instant 
he saw it after its alteration, the young woman 
of this world once more. 

He would not be at peace, even for his own 
good. He would test the tangibility of this 
vision that was fleeing. Even in his present 
state of semi-imconsciousness, he remembered 
that illusions might be his at any moment: 
this was a seeming fact — ^he would dare to stay 
it. 

It was all very dreamy; the first stage of a 
recovery from a bad fever is apt to be so. That 
unfinished work of his, that thing still to be done 
within a given time, was running in his head, as 
he half turned on the pillow and asked vaguely 
"what it was." 

The vision in the glass had started when he 
had first moved restlessly, and now he turned his 
head, half hoping that it might be she on whom 
his eyes would rest in the flesh. Such hopes were 
not realised; and yet I can scarcely say that 
he was disappointed, as his looks lighted on a 
clean old woman with a kind face, who did not 
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look as if a legion of small bills were behind her, 
which was what his later experiences of old 
women rather led him to expect. 

There was no fear of losing oneself in shadowy 
depths in her face. It was a healthy, rosy, round, 
kind, old face, commonplace, and addicted to 
smiling without due cause, but not at all to be 
evaded by one on a bed of pain or weakness. Im- 
mediately at sight of her, Stanley Villars had 
pleasant thoughts of nice thick arrowroot and 
complete rest — of 'downy idleness, and egg and 
sherry at eleven ; thoughts, happy thoughts of 
a period of being ill or convalescent, as the case 
might be, comfortably, with the consciousness of 
its not behoving him to do anything, save take 
his restoratives regularly. 

He lay there looking at her in perfect peace 
for a while, wondering, with a gentle wonder, 
whether she would change into anything else 
presently; for he associated that vision in the 
glass with her, and looked beneath the border of 
her cap with his weak eyes, marvelling curiously 
whither that red glory had vanished. But she 
remained an old woman sufficiently long to 
reassure him — an old woman in a dark dress 
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and a mob cap, who might have pursued Mr. 
Banting's system with advantage for a period — 
an everyday old woman, whose kindly, common- 
place, stupid, round, rosy face banished the fairy 
faces from the bursting rosebuds that were bloom- 
ing round the room. 

" You feel yourself to be yourself, as one may 
say, again, sir ; and heartily glad my missus and 
I are to see it," she said, when he had stared at 
her for a short time. 

He smiled as graciously as his wanness would 
admit of his doing in response, and his smile was 
echoed, as it were, by a relieved sigh from a 
comer, which he could not command from his 
position on the pillow. 

" I'm not certain about feeling myself, for I'm 
not clear who I am," he said, presently, on which 
the everyday old woman laughed, as if this 
uncertainty of his were a great joke, and deftly 
prepared him a draught the while, with which 
she presently dosed him. 

"It not being for sleeping, speech is not for- 
bid," she said, solemnly, when he had taken it ; 
on which encouragement he combated his desire 
to sleep again and know nothing, and asked her 
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" where he was P and, if she could tell him, how 
he came there P" 

She became terse, not to say imcommunicative, 
at this point. He was " where the Lord Mayor, 
to say nothing of the Prince of Wales, might 
be, and no shame to them,'' she replied ; " more 
than this she would leave for her mistress to tell, 
if so be it pleased her." 

"Then your mistress is " He looked 

towards the glass, and left his question incom- 
plete. 

" She was sitting there — ^bless her ! " the old 
woman answered. " She have been sitting there 
more days and nights than I would count to you 
till you're strong enough to add them up of 
yourself, sir. But this is not the talk she'd 
have me hold to you now, nor the talk I'd hold 
of myself, if I were not that stupid when I think 
of her." The tears came into the old woman's 
eyes at this juncture, and she drifted into vague 
and rambling statements respecting her own 
weakness on this point, which, in Stanley's cur- 
rent state, were neither amusing nor instructive. 

He made a great effort to recall himself. "How 
did I come here P — tell me that first," he said ; 
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and then there was a &int whisper of " Rayner, 
not yet — ^not yet I tell you ! " from that same 
portion of the room from which the sigh had 
proceeded but just now. Altogether, between his 
great effort to get at the truth, and that fedntly 
whispered entreaty to retain it, poor Rayner was 
much bewildered, and not a trifle aggrieved. 

By-and-by, after a short interval of waiting, 
and wondering what it all meant, he remembered 
Rock. 

"Hadn't I a dogP"he asked — "a big dog — a 
setter P" He was endeavouring to recall Rock 
to his own mind by this full description, as much 
as essaying to paint Jmn to Rayner. He was 
not sure whether he had not dreamt the dog, and 
the dog having been very pleasant to him he 
hoped it was no dream. 

" There is a dog ; but, bless his heart ! he would 
be like a mad thing if I was to let him up ! " the 
old woman replied. 

There was a dog — ah ! and that dog had been 
given him by Bella Yane — ^the girl he was going 
to marry — the woman who had jilted him for 
his old school-friend, Claude Walsi^gham! He 
remembered everything now — the woe, and the 
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work, and the walk, and the way those two 
latter things had grown out of the former. He 
remembered everything now. "God! what a 
life to take up again ! " he thought bitterly, 
remembering these things. 

Presently a sound smote upon his ears — an 
impatient scraping afar, then a bounding, scratch- 
ing footstep — a rough scramble up on to the bed, 
and Rock's great, loving, yellow-brown eyes were 
looking into his, and Rock's big, feathery tail was 
wagging its delight at the meeting. It was only 
a dog that was so joyed to welcome him back to 
saneness ; it was only a dog that seemed to smile 
upon the prospect of returning strength ; it was 
only a dog that seemed to say to him, "You 
would have been missed ! " But the dog's sym- 
pathy was very sweet to the lonely man, whose 
soul but a minute before had sunk at the thought 
of taking up this burden of life again. 

He laid hold, with his weak, thin hands, of the 
long, silky ears of the setter; he looked into 
the honest, loving, yellowish-brown eyes ; and as 
he thought of how she had often patted and 
caressed the dog thus, the anguish of his life 
came back with all its force, and freshly as at 
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first he mourned for the woman, and cursed the 
perfidy that had wrecked him ! Better to have 
died, down on the road-side, like a dog, than to 
have come back to life — ^to the knowledge of the 
heart's disgrace — to the remembrance of how 
faithless had been his friend, how false his love, 
how frail his faith in all things — ^how utterly 
they had each and all failed him ! 

The remembrance aroused him — stirred him 
out of his peacefulness, and made him uneasily 
conscious that his portion was not to lie still when 
stillness was essential to his well-being, but that 
he must be up and doing whether he were fit for 
it or no. There was some poor task to be done — 
some mean goal to be won — and, living or dying, 
he must do and strive to win. This was incum- 
bent upon him — ^he had no appeal against it. 
Fate was a pitiless monster to him, and she 
decreed that he should know no rest. 

He would obey, since he could not resist. In 
pursuance of his plan of obedience, he raised his 
head from the pillow once more, to Rock's great 
delight — ^muttering some words to himself, which 
were intended as stimulants, but which, by some 
curious process, though dictated by his own mind. 
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failed when uttered to reach the same again, but 
drifted off upon the empty air, and mocked him, 
as it were. Then his head flattened upon his 
shoulders, and his eyes appeared to be loose in 
his head, and his whole form went down many 
yards, with a thump in the bed, and the flesh 
came off conqueror in that never-ceasing combat 
between itself and the spirit. He was entirely 
broken down. 

It was at this moment that she whose droop- 
ing beauty — ^whose babyish, innocent beauty — 
had seemed so sweet and touching a thing to 
him, when he looked upon it in the glass, came 
before him bodily. She crept up to the side of 
the bed, by which the old wo.man still stood, 
and paused there, a mere girl, with a woman's 
pity for him beaming from her eyes, and the 
great tawny dog leaping up at her as at a tried 
friend. 

She was wonderfully pretty — exquisitely pretty 
and innocent-looking — touchingly simple, and 
youthftd in appearance. No child's mouth could 
be more perfectly pure in colour, outline, and 
expression than hers. No angel's brow could be 
more stainless. No woman's eyes more loving 
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tlian the sweet, fuil, blue ones that looked down 
through a tender dew upon him. 

Her tones were very mortal though. Impres- 
sionable as he was, through his great weakness, he 
could but be aware of this fact, as the childlike 
mouth opened, and through the parted lips came 
the words — 

" I'm so glad you're better, sir ! Is there any 
one I can send for P " 

"No one," he replied. He had not' spoken so 
softly to any one for months as he now spoke to her. 
Then he put his hand out to her over Bock's head, 
and added, " Have you been my little nurse P" 

" The odd hours, when I was in, and Rayner 
asleep, I have taken," she replied in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

" Then it is to the odd hours I must owe my 
recovery," he said softly, and a little ungratefully 
to Rayner, it must also be confessed. 

" It was Rayner made you everything and gave 
you your draughts," the girl answered, in her 
quaint, matter-of-fact way ; " but I fed the dog, 
and looked in your pockets to try and find out 
who you were," she went on, candidly. 

A return of that imcertaintv as to his own 
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identity pervaded his mind dimly for an instant, 
as he asked — 

" And did you find out P '' 

She shook her head in the negative and blushed, 
as she remembered that in the course of the search 
she had opened his purse, and found therein the 
sum of one shilling and sixpence. 

" So we could not let your friends know how 
ill you were, or where you were," she continued, 
pursuing her own thought. 

" I have none ! — ^no matter ! " he answered sud- 
denly. Then observing that the old woman looked 
curious, and the yoimg one pained, he added, 
" None with whom you could have communicated 
— ^none in London — ^none '' (this with a great 
access of feeling) " who would have been kind to 
me, as you have been.'' 

The girl looked pleased. " I have done what 
I could, and so has Rayner." 

Stanley glanced gratitude at Rayner on the 
spot, but his eyes quickly went back to the baby 
face that was so very fair, with its look of inno- 
cent pleasure upon it. 

"God will bless you for your kindness and 
your goodness." 
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" You're not to agitate yourself," she interrupted 
hastily; "the doctor says you're not to agitate 
yourself." 

" But you must teU me " he began. 

" No, sir, not now. Eayner, his cooling draught 
— quick ! I must go out now ; when I come in 
I'U tell you all about yourself." 

"And all about yourself too," he said, with a 
smile. " Well, meanwhile I shall obey you, and 
not agitate myself." * 

" Not yet — no questions yet," the girl said with 
a touch of childish imperiousness that was as 
pleasing to look upon as the rosebuds on the 
walls and curtains. "Don't leave him, Eayner. 
I shall take the key and let myself in. Good-bye ! " 
and with that the vision was gone. 

He looked after her lazily as she flitted from 
the room — ^looked after the slight girlish figure 
with a languid wonder in his eyes. Then when 
the door had closed behind her, he drank the 
cooling draught; then he looked at the woman 
those dewy lips had addressed as " Eayner," and 
observed that Eayner had pursed her own aught 
but dewy lips up with decision, as one who was 
resolved that no speech should filter through. 
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" Is that your mistress P " he asked. 

Rayner nodded, and then shook her head at 
him monotonously, under the impression that such 
motion on her part would conduce to his quiet, 
and so to his restoration. 

" And you are Eayner P " he went on. 

Again she nodded assent. 

" Who is that young lady P " 

" My mistress, sir." 

The conversation ceased here for awhile, and 
Stanley was conscious that he had made small — 
not to say no — ^progress. Presently he resumed : 

" How long have I been here ? " 

"My mistress's memory is better than mine, 
and she'll tell you all you want to know when she 
comes in," Eayner replied, with a dogged nervous- 
ness that defeated her own amiable intention, and 
caused him to feel that he must, indeed, have been 
there a long time, since she dared not affix a date 
to his advent. 

" Do tell me, my good woman," he said im- 
ploringly. 

" Now don't you ask till the doctor comes in ; 
he will tell you." 

" When will he come ? — ^the doctor for me! " 
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" He will come to-moprow/' 

" But you must tell me this before to-morrow," 
he said quietly. " I must know it — at once ! " 

" Six weeks ; and Miss Marian will never for- 
give me for telling you yet," Rayner answered in 
a melancholy tone. 

" Six weeks ! My God, six weeks ! " he groaned 
feebly. It was overwhelming to him. Six weeks ! 
Evil as his case had been before, it was nothing 
compared to what it would be now. Six hours 
inactivity at that period, when he lefk off his life 
as it were, would have been detrimental to such 
miserable prospects as had been his. But six 
weeks ! It was destruction! 

Wearily he made one more effort when the 
stimning effect of this blow had worn off a trifle. 

"TeU me aU you can — ^aU that you think I 
want to know," he said hoarsely. 

Gently, with her toil-hardened hands, she 
smoothed the pillow, with a coaxing, tender touch, 
that soothed him in spite of himself. 

" Not yet, sir," she said, with tears in her voice; 
" not yet, dearie ! " she repeated with a downright 
assumption of affectionate authority that was very 
good for him, desolate as he felt himself to be. 
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He tried to smile at her. Failing in that, he 
moved his wasted hand against hers, and seemed 
to himself to be holding her in a firm grasp. 
Ah ! how she sorrowed for his weakness as the 
thin fingers went round and held her strong old 
hand in their feeble clasp. 

" Do tell me in kindness P don't make me ask." 

The piteous appeal for information respecting 
himself, from the handsome young gentleman 
over whom she had watched night and day, with 
imremitting care and attention, for six weeks, 
overcame her scruples. So after a few more 
soothing touches had been administered to the 
pillow and to the coverlid, and after she had wiped 
her eyes on her apron, and apostrophised her 
" goodness," after she had driven him to the 
brink of insanity, in fact, by her preliminaries, 
she started fairiy on the story he wanted to hear. 

She told him that Miss Marian coming home one 
blustering March evening, " between the lights, 
as one might say," had been drawn to the spot 
where he was lying by the howls of the big 
dog. That Miss Marian had then run into, her 
own house (this abode in which he was at present), 
screaming out, " Eayner, there's a man dead out- 
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side ! " That she (Rayner) had forthwith made 
the " poor, frightened lamb," the aforesaid Miss 
Marian, Ke down while she went out to investigate. 
That she found he was neither dead, as Miss 
Marian had feared, nor drunk, as she herself had 
first fancied, but faint only ; that she half dragged, 
half carried him in, and placed him on a sofa. 
And that when he came out of his faint he had 
gone into a fever, through which Miss Marian and 
herself had nursed him. That was aU. 

That was the extent of her voluntary informa- 
tion ; and he was too weak, too weary to ask for 
more, though he longed to hear it. He laid 
there after she had brought her brief narrative to 
a close, conscious only of two things. The one 
was that he must be up and at that tale of bricks 
that were over-due ere long — ^at that odious work 
Over which he had broken down ; and the other 
was a faint desire to know more about "Miss 
Marian," his baby-faced saviour. 

The consciousness of these two things finally 
overpowered him, and he fell asleep. When he 
woke it was night, the curtains were drawn across 
the window, and by the light of the candle that 
stood on the toilet-table, he saw in the glass the 
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reflection of her face precisely as he had seen it 
on his first awakening. Saw it, and saw that it 
was unconscious of his observation — ^marked its 
expression of purity, and its youth, and (being 
more himself than he had been before) felt sorrow- 
fully that it was a hard thing that he should have 
broken down at the feet of this girl — ^a hard, a 
bad, a bitter thing for some one — ^perhaps for 
the lonely, baby-faced beauty. 
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All the old joy which she had felt. in the old 
Denham days, when to feel it was treachery to 
Stanley Villars, came over her soul once more. 
She marvelled how she could ever have felt any- 
thing else in Claude's presence. She strove to 
put away the remembrance that she had been 
feeling quite the reverse rather fervently of late, 
as she would have put away an ugly dream. 

In her re-awakened tenderness for and trust in 
her husband, she took the whole neighbourhood 
nearer to her heart, and forgave Lady Lexley's 
existence — a, thing that was the more easy to 
do as Lady Lexley left the Harpers about this 
time, and crossed her path no more. Still she 
told herself that she would have been equally 
magnanimous had Lady Lexley remained, which 
proves that she meant well. 

A something called for a celebration at the 
Court at this epoch. Some one had a birthday, or 
there was a long list of festivities "to be requited, 
or some equally cogent reason for giving a ball 
arose, and stared Mrs. Walsingham senior in the 
face. 

It was to be a tremendous affair. I may say 
that it was to be a serious affair — giving the word 
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serious its two meanings of solemn and important. 
People were coming to it from either end of the 
county — ^from the extreme ends, even ; and the 
inns of the two nearest country towns promised 
themselves that they " would be crowded tg excess, 
and ftdl to overflowing," in the colimms of their 
respective journals, for a fortnight previous to the 
baU. 

Mrs. Claude showed in her brightest colours 
from the moment it was first mooted up to the 
night of its realisation. She threw herself heart 
and soul into the scheme, and made Mrs. Walsing- 
ham feel that after aU a daughter-in-law who 
liked gaiety was no bad thing to have near at 
hand when the promotion of gaiety was the object 
in view. Bella was ubiquitous and incessant — 
Bella rode and drove about, and gave all the orders 
for the hundred and one things that were forgotten 
day by day as the scheme progressed — Bella wrote 
all the notes of invitation, checked off all the 
acceptances, organised the order of reception, 
vigorously restrained imhallowed hands from in- 
terfering with the flowers in the conservatory, by 
which means she secured a full and plentiful 
supply of the same ; and, in the intervals of this 
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serious business, taught Jack to waltz without 
putting his feet through his partner's dress while 
she was "doing the back steps'' — a triumph of 
management Jack had been powerless to attain 
heretofore — in each and all of which good works 
she was applauded and encouraged, not to say- 
goaded on to greater efforts, . by Claude, and 
jealously watched by Claude's sister. 

She never thought of Stanley Villars. This 
relapse into being "in love" with her husband, 
together with the projected ball, entirely obscured 
her first lover's claims upon her memory. She 
forgot that semi-plaintive, semi-imprudent appeal 
she had made to him, by writing to him without 
obvious end or aim. She forgot the assertion she 
had made respecting their speedy return to town 
— a return she had blithely assented to deferring 
for no particular reason ; she forgot the desire 
she had expressed to see him. In fact, she forgot 
everything save her present happiness and her 
husband, which was right from one point of view, 
and wrong from another. It was her " nature to" 
forget the past when the present was agreeable at 
all points. It was constitutional; she may no 
more be blamed for it with justice than one may 
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be blamed for any other physical defect, or ap- 
plauded for any physical perfection. She was 
neither heartless nor undeserving. When she 
remembered, she could be as considerate, as tender, 
as remorseful for her venial errors, as any one — 
only she was very apt to entirely forget. 

So, while the weary weeks dragged on during 
which Stanley Villars was wasting under that 
fever of body and soul of which she was the 
remote cause, she was making preparations, with 
that earnestness which comes from intense interest 
alone, for the greater success of the ball at the 
Court. 

Grace Harper came into her confidence greatly, 
by a series of almost imperceptible gradations, in 
these days. At first Mrs. Markham marvelled, in 
her own hard, honest soul, at this intimacy between 
her spotless friend and her brother's wife. But 
presently Grace explained, and made all things 
clear in a way that enhanced her own merits in 
Mrs. Markham's stem eyes, and depreciated 
Bella's with the most consummate tact. 

" If I stand aloof from her I may have cause to 
reproach myself by-and-by," Grace said, with 
that sort of stolid satisfaction in the performance 
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of a meritorious though unpleasant act which it is 
hard to stand by and see sometimes. " She's not 
congenial to me, but, at any rate, / can do her no 
harm," she went on, in a tone that implied that 
Mrs. Claude might do much harm to one who was 
not encased in such well-tried moral armour as 
she (Gracie) wore. Mrs. Markham received this 
sentiment, and endorsed it with a bony kiss on the 
brow of the "fair brave." Mrs. Markham was 
one of those women with their mouths full of long 
teeth whose kisses have the effects of bites on the 
unprepared recipient. But Grace was never un- 
prepared for any little outburst of the kind, there- 
fore she stood it — " like a man," I was about to 
write, but far more tolerantly than any man would 
have done. Grace was accustomed to having 
Mrs. Markham's fangs gnashed upon her. In the 
days gone by, she had endured it gallantly because 
Mrs. Markham was Claude Walsingham's sister ; 
and a girl on promotion will put up with much 
from the sister of the probable or possible pro- 
moter. Now she endured it for custom's sake, 
and because it was easier to go on enduring 
chronic unpleasantnesses from a neighbour than 
to rebel against them. It may be an unamiable 
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tiling on the part of the portrayer of her character 
to lay bare the causes which conduced to this out- 
wardly amiable quiescence on the part of Miss 
Harper ; but, when painting from the life, it is so 
hard to be pleasant — one can but see the reason of 
many bony kisses being patiently taken, if one will 
but look. 

Gradually, it came about that Miss Harper 
spent long hours alone with Mrs. Claude Walsing- 
ham, " seeking to improve her, and give her tone 
and stability." Mrs. Markham opined, when con- 
versing with her mamma on the subject, " Grace's 
society could but do Claude's wife good," they 
both averred, and as Bella took to that society 
very kindly, they began to think better things of 
her. 

Gradually, too, it dawned upon Bella that she 
had, all unconsciously, led on by heaven alone 
knew what unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, laid bare her whole soul, the complete 
plan of her life, to this plump, placid yoimg lady, 
who had told her so little in return. The giddi- 
nesses of her gushing girlhood, the flightinesses 
before and during her first engagement, her meet- 
ing with Claude in that old country inn alone at 
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night, her young conjugal distrust of him when 
first they came to the Court, her relapse for a few 
hours into the ancient kindly feeling towards 
Stanley, her repentance concerning that relapse 
when Claude was in danger, their restoration to 
perfect bliss, and love, and trust in one another, 
which was contemporaneous with Claude's resto- 
ration to 'health — all these and many other things 
Bella told in full confidence to the admirable young 
lady who was so ready to see, and deplore, and 
amend all that was amiss in the young wife of the 
man whose wife she herself had fully intended to 
be for more years than she now cared to count. 

These friendly confidences — rather this friendly 
confidence, for it was one-sided — ^had gone on 
iminterruptedly for ten days or a fortnight, when 
one day, and that the very day before the ball, it 
received a slight shock. The pale devil of jealous 
hate would not be quieted any longer ; it rose up 
and forced Grace to say 

" Thank goodness ! when I marry I shall not 
live in dread of any such old memories being 
brought to light ! Poor girl ! I can understand 
your being a little nervous sometimes." 

" I'm never a little nervous — and when I am. 
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it's not that I'm afraid of any of these 'old 
memories/ as you call them ? Why in the world 
should I be afraid of them ? What nonsense ! " 
The first portion of Bella's disclaimer was slightly 
contradictory. Grrace made Bella feel that she 
marked its being so, by shaking her head and 
smiling in melancholy toleration. 

" Old memories ! Why, my husband knows 
about the worst — I mean the most important things 
I have been telling you of," Bella went on 
pettishly, feeling excessively annoyed with herseK 
for having told Miss Harper anything at all. 

" Oh ! does he ?" Grace asked, elevating her 
faintly marked eyebrows. 

" Does he ? Of course he does ! " 
" Then, at any rate, you have the satisfaction of 
feeling that you have concealed nothing from him. 
Take my advice, though — ^I have known Claude 
from a boy — don't you be the one to renew the 
acquaintance with Mr. Villars ! " 

Miss Harper spoke in apparently absolute for- 
getfulness of Mrs. Claude having written to 
Stanley Villars — a fact Mrs. Claude had cursorily 
alluded to three days before. 
" For what reason ?" 
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" Well I for many ; your quick wit will supply 
you with more in a minute, if you think about it, 
than my slower tongue." 

"But Claude wishes to meet him again," 
Bella said energetically. 

" Does he P" Miss Harper asked with a dubious 
air. 

" Does he ? Of course he does I Claude has a 
generous nature, and he couldn't help feeling — 
though he would never allow " Bella stam- 
mered and stopped. 

" That's the very reason. I quite feel with you 
that you could never be the one to bring them 
together again," Grace said, with a great air of 
frank sympathy with and appreciation of Bella's 
motives. 

"But Claude told him the day we were 
married that he hoped he would soon be with us 
again." 

" Poor Claude I I can understand how you 
will always shrink from putting him to the test," 
Grace said admiringly. Bella felt provoked at 
being so entirely misconstrued ; but, at the same 
time, she had grave doubts as to whether it 
would really be well to make her real feelings 
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on the subject patent to Miss Grace. She had 
no thought of how patent they were already to 
the unsophisticated Miss Harper. At the same 
time the influence of this apparently guileless 
cross-examination was to make her wish that 
she had never indited that letter, all harmless 
as it was, to Stanley Villars, or that she had told 
her husband that she had done so at the time. 
It was too late now. It was all trifling. A 
thing that was of no account one way or the other. 
Still, for all that, a thing that she almost wished 
she had not done. 

The two ladies had been sitting alone during 
this conversation ; but, soon after it had reached 
the point of Grace telling Bella that she could 
" well understand her shrinking from putting 
her husband to the test of a meeting with Mr. 
Villars, brought about through her agency," 
and, while Bella was giving in her adhesion 
to this noble sentiment, by her silence, Claude 
himself sauntered in and sat down by his wife. 

" The conversation has foundered, apparently, 
can't I start it again ?" he asked. 

" Well, no ; I don't think you can," Bella said, 
half laughing, and leaning her head on his 
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shoulder as she spoke; "we had talked the 
subject out. You can give us a fresh one, if you 
please/' 

"I had rather take up the one you have 
exhausted, and say something new about it," he 
said, merely for the sake of saying something. 

"There is nothing new to be said about it, 
Claude," Bella exclaimed quickly. 

"Let me try; what was your theme, Grace ?'* 
he continued, turning to the gentle blonde, who 
was not greatly softened by the sight of Bella's 
head burying itself on his shoulder. " What 
was your theme, Gracie? Gloves ?" 

Grace Harper shook her head. 

"What then? Crosbie's chances of getting 
quit of Lady Alexandrina and going back to 
Lily Dale? Bella takes a great interest in 
Crosbie ; I suppose you do also?" 

" No, I don't," Grace replied, almost sharply. 
She was very much afraid the conversation was 
about to drift into space, just as she had thought 
it making straight for a rock on which Bella 
might get broken up. 

"I thought all the women liked Crosbie," 
Claude went on carelessly ; " they are not quite 
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clear why they like him ; but there is a vein of 
heartlessness in him that they find pleasant in a 
book." 

" I certainly am not clear about the heartless- 
ness/' Bella put in. She felt annoyed with Grace 
for not being interested in the popidar current 
hero, added to which she had a mingled feeling 
of tenderness and sympathy for Crosbie as a 
fellow-sinner, that rendered her sensitive to the 
smallest slur being cast upon him. 

" He is worse than heartless; he's unprincipled," 
Miss Harper said quietly. 

" I can only say I don't see it," Bella repKed. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Claude, I'm sure you do," Grace 
said earnestly ; " you, holding such sentiments as 
you expressed to me just now, cannot think a 
man anything but imprincipled who jilts one girl 
and marries another, and then wrongs his wife 
by thinking tenderly of the first." 

" Of course, wh^ you put it in bald hard 
words it sounds very bad," Bella answered 
warmly. 

"Have you been giving way to noble senti- 
ments, old lady ?" her husband asked, laughingly. 

"I didn't know that I had," Bella replied, 
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" at any rate we'll have no more of them/' she 
continued, hoping to change the conversation. 

"They come so naturally to her, you see," 
Grace said ; and, if it had not been the plimip, 
placid, good-natured Grace who spoke, Claude 
could have fancied it was said with a sneer. 

" I hope they do ! but what were the special 
ones, petP" he asked, smoothing the hair away 
from Bella's forehead. As Grace looked upon 
them, she could have cut her tongue out, quiet as 
she seemed, for that it had not already uttered 
words that should have caused him to take that 
hand away. 

"The special ones," she said slowly, "were a 
very natural and profound contempt for and dis- 
trust of any woman who could have a thought of 
or communication with a former lovei*, which was 
not held in common with her husband. I should 
have thought the same onus of honour was upon 
a man." The last sentence robbed her speech of 
all intentional bitter personal meaning. Never- 
theless Bella, loyal as she was, blanched in her 
soul as she listened. 

" I should think so ! I should rather think so ! " 
Claude said sternly. 
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" What, Claude ?" Bella asked hurriedly. 

" Why, that it behoves a woman to be ten 
times more careful than a man in such a case," 
he replied. 

" TJuitf was scarcely the meaning of Miss 
Harper's remark," Bella said scornfully. 

" Wasn't it, by Jove ? it was, though." 

" Oh ! you mistake me. Major Walsingham, if 
I seemed to you to judge more rigorously of a 
woman in such a case than of a man," Grace said 
softly. 

"You would surely not be more lenient to 
her?" Claude asked hastily. 

" More lenient ? well, I hardly know. It would 
be so terrible to judge, you know — ^to decide 
against a woman, you know, however faulty she 
might be." Grace spoke with such a frankly 
uplifted face, such a very ingenuous voice, that 
these seemed sweet, sober sentiments, not spiteful 
snaps. 

Bella began to feel indignant. A suspicion 
of there being something in the air that would be 
antagonistic to her happiness, and to her husband, 
had come over her. But she was not quite clear 
where or what it was. An imwarj'^ woman is. 
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perforce, at a fearful disadvantage in such a war- 
fare as this. The nobler the animal, the more 
liable it is to be injured by attacks from curs 
which it has overlooked. If one would scent out 
mean foes in time to render them innocuous, one 
must needs grovel in their level. 

" You take a great interest in faithlessness, and 
conjugal faultinesses. Miss Harper," Mrs. Claude 
said, trying to speak in a sweet, unaffected voice, 
and failing, even in her own ears. 

" Theoretically, yes ; practically, I have had 
no experience, you know, having no brothers or 
sisters," Grace replied, with a great air of maiden 
innocence and virgin purity. Bella felt strongly 
tempted to throw courtesy to the winds, and the 
gauntlet down, by saying, " No, and you're not 
likely to gain it either, in your proper person ;" 
but she restrained herself. Instinct sometimes 
teaches us that that suspicion which is the result 
of hate and theory is a far subtler foe than the 
offspring of experience and practice. 

This instinct was strengthened within her the 
following night, when she was dressing for the 
ball. Claude came to her then ; and when he had 
sent her maid away to get him a cup of coffee, he 
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put his arms round her and drew her close to 
him, and said — 

"I'm glad you got on so well with Gracie, 
Bella dear; she's an imconmionly prudent, sen- 
sible girl." 

" Do I need the companionship pf such ? 
Really, Claude ! you're going the wrong way 
to recommend your friend to me." 

" That's right ! be off into a rage about the 
Lord knows what, for I don't ! " 

"But I do, Claude. I got over her being 
hurled at me as your mother's pet ; but as your 
paragon ! — ^no, never ! " 

There was a slight infusion of jealousy in the 
tone in which she said this — just enough to be 
pleasing to Claude, who was not entirely averse to 
his pretty wife being a little jealous of him. 

" My paragon ! my darling ; as if you believed 
she was that! However, she's a sensible, staid, 
kind-hearted girl ; and she likes you, and she 
represents the mass of public opinion down here." 

"Does she?" Bella made a face at herself 
in the glass, but her husband saw it over her 
shoulder-. 

"You doubt itP" he asked. 
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** No, I don't ; I simply don't care for it," she 
replied. 

" That's your mistake," he said ; and he said it 
in measured tones that portended wrath to come. 

" Now, Claude, don't be cross, and I will care," 
she said, turning round hurriedly. " How do I 
look? Nice!" 

" As you do always," he replied, kissing her. 

" That's a good boy. Now, in return for that 
charming speech (oh ! Claude, wJiat charming 
speeches you itsed to make to me !), * I will defer 
to public opinion,' if you'll tell me what she 
says." 

" What * it ' says ; speak correctly, Bella." 

"I was speaking correctly, for I mean Miss 
Grace Harper. How have I transgressed P " 

" You have not transgressed." 

"And a word from you will save me from 
doing so; say the word, Claude." Then she 
laughed, and added, " Make yourself the mouth- 
piece pf public opinion." 

He flushed up to his brow when she said this, 
and she tried to cool down the flush with her 
kisses. 

" Dear Claude, I was flippant." 
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" "Well, don't be so again, for I can't stand it," 
he replied. 

She put a diamond star in her hair, and another 
on her breast, and hummed a waltz air. 

"Ain't I as * beautiful as a butterfly ?'" she 
asked, flashing roimd upon him. 

" Yes, and as " He stopped abruptly. 

" Finish your sentence — * and as frivolous,' you 
meant to say," she cried, with her eyes spark- 
ling. Then she remembered what pangs of 
doubt she had suffered through him — and how 
he had been in danger — ^and how dearly she loved 
him, and she held her face and her arms up to 
him. 

" Claude ! what a booby I am to try and make 
you believe that I wouldn't give up anything, 
or do anything in the world for you," she said, 
tenderly. 

"Then give up a very Kttle thing to-night, 
and don't make yourself ill by tearing about in 
any of their waltzes and gallops?" 

He asked this very aflectionately of her, and 
she desired to please him. But these round 
dances ! She was very fond of them. Fond of 
them as she was of peaches, and of rides on 
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Devilskin, and of Anthony . Trollope's novels ! 
Why should he ask her to give up what was so 
harmless and so sweet ? 

" They don't hurt me," she said soberly. 

" They do hurt me," he replied. 

" Then don't dance them, dear." 

" I dance ! if I do, it will be with certain 
people"— ("So shall I," she laughed) — " with 
whom I have to do it, just as certain other marks 
of esteem and honour have to be accorded them 
in this house. / dance ! Gad, I should be devilish 
glad never to see any more of it ! " His tone was 
almost surly now, and her sweet, smiling visage 
fell as she listened to him. 

" Very well, Claude ; you shall see no more of 
it from me," she said softly. But she felt that 
she could have made the concession ten thousand 
times more blithely, small as it was, had not the 
firm conviction been hers, that it was required of 
her at Miss Grace Harper's instigation. While as 
for Claude, he was not jealous of her, " not a jot, 
not a jot;" still he was well satisfied that it 
should be patent to the most discriminating be- 
holder that he had no cause to be. Within the 
last few days he had felt this remembrance grow- 
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ing upon lum — that slie had deceived another 
man — ^had lapped a cleverer man than himself 
into security for awhile. Still remembering this, 
even he would not be jealous of her, " not a jot, 
not a jot ! " 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

MISTAKES. 

" He will return, I know him well, 
He will not leave me here to die." 

When Stanley Villars had looked, till his eyes 
ached, at the reflection of the girl who had 
enacted the part of good Samaritan towards him, 
he had a strangely earnest little debate with 
himself as to whether or not he should get up, and 
away out of her vicinity at once, before she could 
discern and arrest his intention. While he was 
faintly arguing that it would be better that she 
should go about all her life with a black sense of 
man's ingratitude weighing on her mind, than 
that she should ever know him as he really was, 
or rather as he believed himself to be, she saw 
that he was awake, and came up and defeated 
him. 

The baby face looked down upon him from a 
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background of Rayner, with a very hopeful 
smile upon it. He was much pleasanter to look 
upon than he had been during fever and insensi- 
bility. Besides she had a sort of vested right in 
him as her own patient, and now he began to do 
her credit. 

" I have waited till you woke to say good-night. 
Rayner will sit up with you till you have had 
your sleeping draught," she explained, taking up 
his hand, and giving it a gentle friendly shake of 
extreme satisfaction. It was a very muscular 
hand which took his in that friendly clasp, but it 
was warm and womanly notwithstanding. 

" Have I been unfortunate enough to have been 
the cause of your staying up sometimes ? " he 
asked. 

She nodded. " I have sat up half the night 
several times. Don't speak; it was nothing. 
Why, I'd have done it for any one." 

" How good you are," he murmured, faintly ; 
he did not feel flattered by the statement of these 
broadly charitable views, for some reason or other. 

" Good ! I'm afraid I'm no better than other 
people," she replied ; but she laughed a little, 
low, childlike laugh as she spoke, and her 
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dancing eyes and dewy lips looked far better and 
more innocent than any that had come under his 
ken since he had parted with Florence. 

" I can tell you what you are, and that's tired/' 
Rayner interposed. " Do go, my dearie ! do now. 
Miss Marian." 

" Do," Stanley urged, warmly seconding the 
old woman's suggestion, and warmly hating her 
the while for having made it. " Pray do, you need 
rest." 

" Well, I will ; but it won't be to rest for three 
or four hours yet. Good night." 

Once more she lifted up his hand, and gave it 
that muscular clasp which corresponded so ill 
with her soft baby face. Once more the cloudless 
child's eyes looked out at him confidingly from 
under the clear brow, over which the rich masses 
of that glorious, ruddy hair clustered. Once more 
he found himself being sorry for her, and irre- 
sistibly impelled to curse the hour and the fate 
which had cast him athwart her path. 

" Where is she going, that she won't have any 
rest for hours ? " he asked of Rayner, as soon as 
the girl whom Rayner called "Miss Marian" had 
closed the door behind her. 
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"Is it Miss Marian, sir?" his niirse interro- 
gated, in a way that made him feel that he was 
reproved, he scarcely knew how or for what. 

" Yes ; where is Miss Marian " 

" You'd far better not talk to-night, sir ; take 
my advice, and lie quiet," Rayner replied, 
earnestly, and in simple faith. She was desirous 
of nothing more than to keep her patient calm. 
He believed that she was evading his question, 
and so worried himself fearfully in seeking in his 
own mind for a reason why she should do so. 

" If you would rather not tell," he began ; and 
then she interrupted him, in her deep anxiety 
that he should remain entirely undisturbed, in 
order that the opiate he had taken might have its 
due eflFect, and said that she "certainly would 
rather not tell to-night." Which decision gave 
birth to a dread in his mind that grew to be 
almost a tangible monster oppressing and mad- 
dening him, as the soporific worked, and sight and 
sense were gradually artificially dimmed. 

It seemed to him that the monster dread, what- 
ever it might have been, was being charmed 
away after a time by a strain that welled up to 
him faint and low from some other sphere. When 
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the notes first fell upon his ears, he started with 
a throb ; but presently he settled the question of 
" whence came they P " satisfactorily ; it was 
fairy music from the rose-bud faces on the walls. 
When he had assured himself of this he loft off 
trying " to be " any more, and went away into 
nothingness without further effort. He was a 
feather floating in an atmosphere of sweet sounds ; 
he was a rose-leaf, with a nightingale for his 
private property ; he was Joachim's own favourite 
violin; he was a south breeze sweeping o'er a 
bank of violets ; he was a song without words ; he 
was the soul of music at large in Tara's halls. 
In short, he was under the influence of a power- 
ful opiate, and some one was playing the piano in 
a room at no very great distance from the one 
he occupied. 

Late into the night that indefatigable player 
went on, practising the same piece — a tender, 
plaintive melody it was, with a wealth of sad 
meaning in its every chord — over and over again, 
tijl the piano seemed to be speaking the sad story 
in the mother tongue of each one who heard it. 
And while the strain went on, and for hours after, 
indeed, till the morning light streamed in through 
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the cloudy muslin curtains, Stanley Villars con- 
tinued to be all those incongruous things men- 
tioned above. 

He woke a better man. Not morally better, 
but physically better, and foimd himself alone. 
Then he thought he would get up and dress 
himself, and begin to think about going away. 
But when he set about carrying out this idea, by 
getting out of bed, the floor made an angry rush 
at him, and when he grew calmer, he crept 
himibly into bed again, acknowledging that he 
must needs wait. 

The monster doubt which had been put to flight 
by the combined effects of the opiate and the 
music was about to resume its sway, and make 
him unhappy, when Rayner came in with his 
breakfast, and banished it again. He drank his 
tea and ate his toast with the feeling one is apt to 
have after a long illness, that this life, namely, is 
well worth retaining — if it be only for the sake of 
the tea and toast which may be denied to us in. the 
next. It was a very material reflection; but.it 
was bom of returning health. The rose-leaf and 
soul-of-music notions came of sickness of spirit 
and drunkenness from opiimi. The gracious 
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acceptance of the goods that were going was a 
very good sign. 

He did not question the old servant further 
about her young mistress. He spoke of himself 
now, telling her that it was essential that he should 
be up and doing as soon as possible, and that he 
should relieve them of the burden of his presence 
before the day was many hours older ; which 
insane idea Rayner was far too deeply versed in 
the weaknesses of the invalid mind to attempt to 
combat, but encouraged, rather as a thing that 
might be if he would only make a good breakfast, 
and not exert himself to say too much. 

But though she gave such a cordial assent to 
his plans, they were not carried into execution on 
that day, nor the next, nor for many a succeeding 
one. Not only did he feel that it would be well, 
when he came to see himself in the glass, that he 
should look less like an attenuated and broken 
reed before he ventured into the haunts of men, 
but the floor continued to rush madly up at him 
whenever he essayed to stand upon it. Therefore, 
for awhile he gave up the contest, and ceased 
from his eflbrts to stand upon it at all. 

When he was able to get out of his room he 
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found that it was a mere doll's-house of a place 
which had been his haven of refiige. A neat, 
trim, tiny, fanciful bit of a place, that gave itself 
up to having one "good" bed-room, which he 
had occupied, cheaply furnished, but pretty and 
graceful notwithstanding — strangely like the girl, 
its mistress, in fact. 

He had learnt all that there was to be learnt of 
the divinity before seeing the rest of the shrine. 
The " all " was prosaic enough. She was " first- 
hand " at a second-rate milliner's establishment, 
and she made enough by her labours to keep this 
diminutive roof over the head of the woman who 
had nursed her mother in her dying illness, and 
her own. Her ideas on the subject of her pater- 
nity were undefined, but exalted. Her mother 
had kept an inn. There was no romance to be 
extracted from her surroimdings. But Marian 
had heard that her father was a gentleman, and 
that she resembled him strongly in beauty of 
person. That was all she knew about him, and 
all she knew she believed. 

The pretty little milliner, the baby-faced 
beauty, was a thing to study. She had her ambi- 
tions, her hopes, her aspirations, and she confided 
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them all to him. She had a deep genuine love of 
music, and lately she had saved enough from her 
salary to buy an old piano, and take lessons of a 
lady who had fired her with the idea of being 
" professional " in time. *' She was no more than 
me at one time," she said, simply, " and now she's 
quite the lady, and goes out to play at grand 
houses, and goes down to supper with the best." 

Her lovely blue eyes dilated at this glorious 
prospect in such a bewitching way, and the mouth 
that uttered these words looked so opposed in its 
refinement to the vulgarity of the sentiment 
enunciated, that he could but study her with 
interest, and sufier her to perceive that he did 
so. The race was low, the breed was bad; the 
manners and customs by which she had ever been 
surrounded probably were against her, and still 
the true artist feeling was there. It was mixed 
with lower and more paltry ones, unfortunately ; 
but it was there, nevertheless, a vein of fine gold 
in a coarse soil. 

He was warmly and earnestly interested in her. 
Who would not have been in such an anomaly as 
she was ? Who would not have been interested 
in that fragile, tender, childish loveliness, marred 
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as it was by the manner of a self-sufficient little 
show-girl ? Who would not have been interested 
in that rich vein of artist feeling which was 
choked and buried beneath so much that was 
paltry and little ? To hear her one moment play- 
ing some piece that was far beyond her executive 
powers as yet, with a depth and intensity of 
feeling that blinded one to all mechanical errors ; 
while in the next she would be raising her voice 
exultantly at the thought of being fitted in time, 
through her fingers, for admission into the draw- 
ing-rooms of those whose dressing-rooms alone 
were open to her now! He was warmly inte- 
rested in the baby- faced beauty ; but though there 
was much tenderness, much pity in that interest, 
there was not a grain of passion. The glorious 
beauty of her hair, the childlike, delicate loveli- 
ness of her face and form, might have won upon 
his man's heart had she never spoken. But the 
sweet lips were their own antidote as soon as they 
parted. What that genuine artist feeling might 
do for her in time he could not tell. At present, 
the little beauty was more than a little vrJgar. 

His clearness of vision on this point could have 
been a safeguard to him, even had he not been 
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possessed of another, in his vivid remembrance of 
Bella. But the baby-faced beauty had no such 
safeguard, and, in his gratitude, he was very 
kind. 

The generous little creature had been ready, 
ay, eager, to take care of him — to tend, and 
succour, and perhaps restore him, when he was 
nothing to her but a fellow-creature in distress. 
She had denied herself necessaries, and im- 
poverished herself cheerfully, never thinking for 
an instant that there was aught out of the way in 
her doing so during his illness. It would have 
been just the same to her — she would have 
done as much, with a willing hand and heart — 
had it been an infant or an old woman whom 
she had found by the roadside that night. Her 
generous charity was pure enough, only, imfor- 
tunately, the object of it chanced to be a yoimg, 
handsome man. 

He was not a selfish man, but his early train- 
ing had not prepared him for giving much 
thought to small sordid things. He had no idea 
of how many sacrifices she had been compelled to 
make for him, and of how surely she was coming 
to love, through having thus sacrificed and suf- 
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fered for him. In his own mind he was quite 
resolved that the dear little thing, with the 
honesty of purpose, and the artist feeling, and 
the unfortunate inability to be a lady, should be 
well repaid for all she had done for him, some day 
or other. He little knew how impossible it woidd 
be for him ever to repay her, save in a way that 
would be odious to himself. She was as pleasant 
and as dear to him as a kitten, but he felt no 
repugnance to the plan when she told him that 
an artist had begged her to sit to him as a model 
for " Hetty " in her first meeting with " Arthur 
Donnithome." 

By-and-by the day came when he could leave 
her — ^leave the sanctuary where she had held him 
secure — without fear of the floor playing wild 
antics. He was much • better, he was nearly well, 
and he found that strength was given him to go 
back, and take up the burden of life again, at 
the spot where he had laid it down before going 
out for that fatal walk. 

So Rock and he removed themselves from the 
tiny, fanciful, pretty doU's-house, and the doll 
went to her work with swollen eyes and a heavy- 
heart that day. At night, she came home and 
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sat down, at once playing her saddest strains, till 
the filithful old woman, who was half-friend, half- 
servant, and whole blind devotee of hers, took 
heart of grace to whisper that " he would come 
again." 

Thus the thin veil of secrecy which had been 
long between them was swept away, and the girl 
told to the woman, who knew it already — told to 
her own heart, which trembled at hearing the 
truth spoken — ^that she loved this stranger whom 
she had saved. 

The gloomy room in the grim house, that was 
so conveniently situated, seemed duller and 
drearier than ever when he went back to it, and 
his landlady, kind and cordial as she essayed to 
be, according to her lights, was as harsh and 
imbending as his fate, when contrasted with those 
two women who had been his nurses for more 
than seven weeks. He had no time to waste in 
drawing comparisons, however. There was much 
work over duo, and he put his feeble shoulder to 
the wheel manfully, and tried to do it. 

The necessity of working hard while the faintest 
power of work is left in one, is apt to make many 
a well-meaning man appear neglectful and careless 
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of his best friends. The impossibiKty of concen- 
trating one's whole faculties on a wearisome thing 
that must be done, and at the same time of attend- 
ing to various little conventionalities, to which 
it behoves civilised man to attend, is an impos- 
sibility, that those who neither toil nor spin find 
it hard to realise. It is a hard thing to be affable 
when straining every nerve for existence — next to 
impossible to be polite while purchasing future 
popularity, prosperity, or the power of living on 
at all, at the price of all current peace of mind 
and body. 

Still there are some things which have such a 
holy claim upon humanity, that we blush for the 
latter when those claims are overlooked. It was 
the force of circumstances ; it was the result of 
that sad war he had been so imwisely wrought 
upon by disappointment to wage ; it was, for all 
this, inexcusable on the part of Stanley ViUars to 
grind on wearily, unremittingly, for a fortnight, 
at his loathsome task, without giving a thought 
to the brave little beauty whose good Samaritanism 
was likely to cost her very dear. 

I have said how she went to her work when he 
was gone, with swoUen eyes and a heavy heart, and 
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how, when she came home at night, she played 
the saddest strains her skill could draw ,from 
the keys. She might have indulged plenteously 
in this last pastime with impimity. Artistically 
speaking, it did her good indeed, for it ("if 
being that sensation about him which was the 
offspring of her care for him) taught her to play 
with feeling and expression ! Who cares for the 
cause when the effect is admirable P 

But though her artist-life was enriched by this 
experience of the loving and riding away habits 
of mankind, her working-life was impoverished, 
not to say endangered. Swollen eyes and a heavy 
heart were matters of small moment when she 
was sitting, with Rayner for an audience, making 
the shrill piano discourse most eloquent music ; 
but swollen eyes and a heavy step in the show- 
room of the west-central Mantalini for whom 
she worked, were grave offences. 

She had other qualities essential to a success in 
" the millinery," as she called it, in addition to 
her ingenious fingers and nice taste in the dis- 
position of ribbons, and laces, and flowers. She 
had a gracefully poised head, and a lissom form, 
and these two things disposed of many a mantle. 
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wreathe, and scarf. There was a limber ease 
about her manner of putting on and off these 
things, for their better inspection by possible 
purchasers, that induced the credulous to believe 
that the grace was in the garment. But in these 
days of which I am writing, the limber ease 
deserted her, and the sale grew stagnant in the 
show-room, and a briny tear had been seen to fall 
from her clear blue eyes down on to a fragile idea 
she was carrying out in tulle for a querulous 
customer. 

The poor baby-faced beauty! She had nothing 
in her home life to distract her thoughts from 
dwelling aU too fondly, all unwisely, on the one 
who had broken up the calm current of that life, 
and caused it to seem so miserably wanting with- 
out him. She had taken an innocent child's 
innocent pleasure before in playing at keeping a 
house of her own, and in believing that she was 
doing it all by herself — a belief which Rayner 
fostered, keeping things straight the while in an 
earnest matter-of-fact way, that came from her 
romantic devotion to the loving beauty of the girl 
who was as dear to her "as her own flesh and 
blood could have been," she said. Now, alas ! 
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that Innocent pleasure was a pale memory only 
— a flat, insipid thing, that had been — ^that was 
all! 

The home life was insufficient, and the fresh- 
ness of the beauty was fleeing under the influence 
of alternate hope and despair. Brightly every 
morning did she hope that she would see him 
again before nightfall ; bitterly each night did 
she bewail the falsity of that hope. There was 
nothing mean in the hope — ^nothing ungenerous in 
the regretful despair. She never gave one single 
thought to aught that she had done for him. 
She never reproached him in her innermost heart 
with ingratitude or thoughtlessness towards one 
who had thought well for him. She only sighed 
to see him again, because she loved him. 

When a fortnight or so had passed, the current 
of those thoughts of hers, which were undoubtedly 
dwelling far too exclusively on him for her own 
good, was disturbed. A whisper had reached her 
employer that there was " a cause " for that 
change in her which was so detrimental to the 
business. A perverted statement — in which truth 
was so entangled with falsehood, that she, in her 
confusion, hardly knew which was which — was 
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abroad respecting her ; and as she had been the 
brightest star in that Kttle firmament, there were 
many who gloried in her fall. 

It was a rigorously respectable establishment. 
Its mistress had not always been a milliner, but 
she had seen the error of her ways when a good, 
remunerative opportunity of amending them 
offered, and so now was imequalled in the 
promptitude with which she saw the error of 
other people's. Had the dark whisper respecting 
Marian not been contemporaneous with the 
swollen eyes, the heavy step, and the loss of 
limber ease, the estimable woman would not have 
hearkened thereunto. As it was, she felt that it 
behoved her to hear and to act " like a Chris- 
tian," she said. Accordingly, after rating Marian 
Wallis till the poor girl's cheeks tingled with 
anger, and her soul with a sense of bitter injustice, 
she dismissed her without a character, on the 
strength of sundry whispered words. 

Poor baby- faced beauty! She went back to 
the little house which she had played at keeping, 
with her cheeks hot with such shame and fury as 
must bring down God's curse upon the sister- 
woman who can cause it. She went home feeling 
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herself stained by the foul suspicion that had 
fallen upon her, by the foul words in which that 
cruel suspicion had been given voice — went home 
and hid herself, as though she had been the 
thing they said, and would not hear the voice of 
comfort that her faithful, fond old friend elevated, 
and would not seek solace in the strains she loved 
— went home and piteously bewailed herself, like 
the child she was ; but never once, even in her 
childish wrath, had other than a softly tender 
thought for the man through whom this sorrow 
had come upon her — ^by whom she was for- 
gotten. 

For she told herself, now that she was forgotten 
by him, — and as she deemed him as beautiful and 
as high above her as a star, she simply thought 
it in the order of things that she should be so, — 
it was no fault of his that he, being a gentleman, 
should regard her as lightly as the majority of 
the great, according to her experience, appeared 
to regard the very small. So she excused him to 
herself, crouching down under her sorrow, with 
no thought of that rich gift of loveliness which 
was hers, and which a queen might have envied. 

She turned a little, burning ear of unbelief to 
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Rayner's tales of startling reappearances after 
long absences, and longer apparent forgetfulness 
than this which their late patient was displaying. 
Rayner's stories were all of the King Cophetua 
and Lord of Burleigh order. She was always 
bringing Stanley Villars back to her young 
mistress's feet under circumstances more or less 
gorgeous. Coaches and four — ^to say nothing of 
an army of servants, in and out of livery — 
played a prominent part in the programme of 
procession she constantly insisted upon arranging 
outside the doll's-house door — ^a procession that 
was to be formed in honour of Miss Marian, when 
the man she had nursed should return in the 
state of splendour that was natural to him to 
bear that mistress away. But these pictures had 
no effect upon Marian ; she would not look upon 
them. Sadly poor old Rayner felt that they 
were painted in vain. 

One soft May evening, coming home after a 
weary day passed in seeking employment, and 
finding none, the big, tawny setter bounded 
forth from the door to meet her. Going in with 
a rush, and a cry of such delight as might not 
be subdued, she found him — ^the bright stranger 
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— ^in their little room, and Rayner standing talk- 
ing to him, and crying, as was customary with 
Rayner when she was agitated. 

" My poor little Marian ! my dear little nurse ! 
what you have suffered through me!" he said, 
in a deep, thriving tone, as, together with Rock, 
she nearly fell through the doorway into his 
arms. Suffered ! There was no trace of suffering 
in her face now. " He had returned — ^he had not 
left her there to die ! " Oh, glorious sun of youth, 
and love, and hope! Such intense bliss as the 
girl felt in that moment repays one for years of 
sorrow and despair ! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

WHO WROUGHT THE WRONG? 

A FEW months have passed since that soffc May 
evening which restored happiness and Stanley 
Villars to poor little Marian Wallie. It is 
August, and the Claude Walsinghams are think- 
ing of going out of town. 

The sweet peace that was their portion just 
after Claude's accident — that was hanging over 
them, in fact, like a mantle when we saw them 
last — had been disturbed when we met them 
again. Mrs. Markham had accompanied them 
when they left the Court — accompanied them 
sorely against Bella's will — and during the whole 
of her visit she had justified Bella's repugnance 
to having her at all, by being very observant and 
disagreeable. 

Stanley Villars had called on them once. It 
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was on the occasion of his visit that peace took 
the opportunity of fleeing. His visit had been 
paid shortly after their return to town, as had 
been originally intended. It was August before 
he saw them. 

Claude was not with his wife when her old 
lover was admitted to his presence, but Claude's 
sister was sitting with Bella, irrigating her nerves 
by cutting the leaves of a new book slowly and 
methodically, and with a grating soimd that was 
simply intolerable. 

All those confidences which had leaked from 
Bella during those hours of idleness she had 
known with Miss Harper had been zealously passed 
on by that sweet girl to Mrs. Markham. From 
the moment she had heard them, Mrs. Markham 
had been on the alert to catch Bella tripping even 
so slightly, " for love of Claude." Therefore, now 
when Stanley Villars came into the room, she 
mounted guard at once in a palpable way, that 
would have caused Bella to evince confusion at 
the entrance of a saint with whom she had never 
had love passages, or indeed met at all. 

Fondly and fervently did Mrs. Claude hope that 
oblivion or discretion would keep Stanley from 
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making any mention of that innocent letter which 
she so bitterly repented having written. But 
poor Stanley, feeling miserably conscious now 
that he was in her presence again, that the woimd 
she had made was as fresh as the day it was given 
— ^feeling moreover that he had taken a step of 
which she was still ignorant, and so was there in 
a measure imder false pretences — mooted the 
subject of that miserable letter, as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw. 

" I had a bad fever just after I heard from you : 
it laid me up for six or seven weeks," he said, 
striving hard to speak to her as he would speak 
to any other woman, and failing. 

Mrs. Claude was not one to grow nervous and 
excited before the enemy, and she felt that her 
husband's sister was her enemy now. 

" That was bad — Claude will be so sorry when 
he comes in," she said quickly. 

" Claude will doubtless have wondered why his 
letter was not answered," Mrs. Markham remarked 
grimly. 

Mr. Villars looked at the last speaker quietly 
for a moment or two, and then glanced quickly at 
Bella's blushing face. He saw that he had made 
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some mistake, but he did not know what his 
mistake had been. 

Bella's old reverence for his perfect truthfulness 
uprose at once as he looked at her, and banished 
temporarily her dread of Mrs. Markham and 
mischief. 

" It was of my letter, not Claude's, that Mr. 
Villars spoke, Ellen," she explained, in such a 
cool, firm voice that Mrs. Markham was more 
than half inclined to think well of her. Then 
Mrs. Markham remembered the relations that had 
existed between the man who was before her and 
her brother's wife, and conquered the half-incli- 
nation — like a woman. 

" Oh, indeed ! your letter ! " she said, in such a 
tone that Bella felt she was on her trial. 

"And what have you been doing since your 
illness ?" Mrs. Claude asked, with a slight fall in 
her voice — a sympathetic inflexion that she could 
not restrain, as her eyes fell on the altered worn 
face and habiliments of the man whom she had 
once been going to marry. 

"Since then ! God knows, I can hardly tell," he 
replied drearily. " My life would hardly interest 
you — I mean any of my old friends, I fancy." 
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'* Is it 80 changed, Stanley ?" 

The deep, true woman's pity that would well 
up, as she marked pitifiilly how changed it was, 
would make itself heard in her tone. She could 
but remember how different he had been ; she 
could but remember who had change! him thus. 

He dared not risk a repetition of that pitying 
tone. He dared not, for his own sake, and for 
hers, and for the sake of one other whose heart 
would break to know him moved by it. So he 
answered carelessly — recklessly almost — 

" It's a life made up of excitements, of which 
you fashionable people can have no conception." 

" You were one of us not so long ago," Mrs. 
Claude exclaimed unguardedly. She could not 
bear to hear him abjure his class in this way. 

"But I'm not one of you now; therefore I 
have no time to be idle," he said hurriedly. Then 
he rose up and said, "Morning calls were not 
much in his way, therefore he should like to 
see Claude, as he might not be able to come 
again." 

Bella went to look for her husband in order 
that she might be free from observation for a few 
moments. He was so horribly altered ! so sadly. 
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SO painfiiUy altered 1 She would have given much 
not to have seen him at all, since she saw him 
thus. She would have given much to have been 
able to drug the conviction to rest that ^he had 
caused that change. 

"Stanley ViUars is here, Claude,^' she said 
abruptly, opening the door of the room where her 
husband sat writing ; but not putting her face in, 
or suffering him to see it. " Come and speak to 
him, will youP" 

He got up instantly. " Stanley ViUars ! — I'm 
coming." 

" You'll hardly know him," she said, turning 
away and walking along the hall before Claude 
when he came out. Then they went in together 
to the room where Stanley was awaiting them, 
and attempted to be cordial and unconstrained, 
and failed — failed miserably ! 

Soon Stanley went away. It was the best thing 
he could do, considering all things. Claude stood 
looking out of the window and whistling for a 
minute or two after his departure. Bella sat with 
her elbows on the table and her hands supporting 
her chin, gazing intently at vacancy, and not 
finding the view agreeable. 
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" WhaZ a change ! " she said impatiently at 
last. " Claude, ain't you sorry P *' She asked it 
eagerly. Stanley Villars seemed so far removed 
from her now, changed as he was, that she dared 
to speak of him eagerly and freely to her 
husband. 

"He's a complete wreck," Claude replied, 
rather mournfully. He was feeling more than he 
cared to make manifest, for this man whose plan 
of life he had spoilt. 

" He looks as if he drank," Mrs. Markham put 
in quietly. " Your plan of a renewal of inter- 
course with him won't do, I fear, Bella." 

"Why not? had Bella any plan?" Qaude 
asked vaguely. 

" I thought at one time it would be pleasant to 
see and be friendly with him again," Bella 
replied. " I have given up that idea now." 

" So she wrote to him, as he mentioned just 
now, when he was telling us about his fever," 
Mrs. Markham went on, with much simplicity, 
but keeping a keen watch on her sister-in-law 
the while. 

"You wrote to him?" Claude interrogated, 
turning round and frowning a little ; " when ?" 
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" Oh ! long ago/' Bella replied, crimsoning up 
to her very brow with anger at his tone and his 
sister's interference. 

" What did you write to him for ?" 

"To tell him that we should be glad to see 
him." 

" I'm not glad to see him as he is now," Claude 
said, harshly. "Why didn't you tell me that 
you had written ?" 

Mrs. Markham nodded her head at nothing, 
as though she were saying, " Why not ? Why 
not, indeed?" The gesture annoyed Bella. 

" It did not occur to me to tell you, Claude," 
she replied coldly. Had they been alone she 
would have made free confession — have told him 
why, and how that letter was written, and how 
penitent, not to say remorseful, she had been 
about it often since. But not now; not with 
Mrs. Markham's stony eyes watching, and Mrs. 
Markham's stony heart judging her. 

" I should have been better pleased then if it 
had never occurred to you to launch out in con- 
demnation of the very thing you have done — 
writing to a man without your husband's know- 
ledge," he said gloomily. "It was a piece of 
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deceit I should never have believed you would 
have been guilty of, Bella." 

" Don't believe it now '* she began eagerly ; 

but he would not listen to her ; but went away, 
leaving Bella alone with his sister, who proceeded 
to improve the occasion, till Bella felt that a 
brace of murders and a successful attempt at 
arson would have laid more lightly on her soul 
than did this letter which had cropped up against 
her thus imexpectedly. This innocent letter — 
indited without guile, but all-sufficient to wreck 
her nevertheless. 

She would not stoop to defend herself to Mrs. 
Markham. She would not attempt to offer any 
explanation as to the creative cause of that epistle. 
Mrs. Markham was striving earnestly, according 
to her light, to arrest the progress of this disease 
with which she firmly believed her sister-in-law's 
mind to be infected, and she had not the art to 
keep her instruments from the eyes of her patient. 
She believed that it behoved her to cut deep to 
cure, and so she had no false delicacy about letting 
the one to be cut see the knife ; that was all ! 

" If every tiny thing of this sort that comes up 
is to create a coldness between Claude and me, 
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well ! the sooner things come to a climax, and I'm 
'frozen out' altogether, the better," Bella ex- 
claimed at last, taking up arms abruptly, and 
breaking off patient endurance with a snap. 

" It being an error on your part, and your being 
far too sensible not to be fully conscious that it 18 
an error, it would be more becoming, to say the 
least of it, Bella, if you regarded the consequences 
in a more patient spirit." 

Mrs. Markham cut through the sides and top 
of a sheet, as she spoke, with a sliding, sure 
motion, and a grating relentless soimd that made 
Bella's blood run cold. For about the first time 
in her life, Bella felt that she must not give way 
to impulse. For about the first time in her life 
she calculated the effect the speech she was going 
to make would have on her hearer. While Mrs. 
Markham continued cool and self-possessed, the 
power was hers, palpably, of stinging Bella into 
making the most unwary speeches. To shatter 
that self-possession by fair means, if possible — ^by 
foul, if fair failed her — ^was the first task Bella set 
herself to achieve. 

'**It being an error on my partP' Do you 
really think me in error when I feel hurt at my 
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husband being cold to me?" she asked, with a 
simple earnestness, which Mrs. Markham hated 
her for, feeling sure that it was assumed for her 
discomfiture. 

" You are wilfiilly misunderstanding me, Bella," 
she began angrily. " I did not mean that it was 
an error " 

"I thought you didn't mean it, though you 
said you did," Bella interrupted. "Fm glad 
you acknowledge that, Ellen. I have no liking 
for misunderstandings." 

" If you will aUxm me to speak," Mrs. Mark- 
ham resumed, nippingly. 

Bella expressed interrogatory astonishment 
with her eyes and shoulders. 

"Why not?" she asked. 

"I was saying, when you stopped me," Mrs. 
Markham said, severely, in a tone that would 
have been very telling had Bella not seen her 
fingers nervously working between the leaves of 
the volume she held on her lap — " I was saying, 
when you stopped me, that it being an error " 

"Excuse me, you'd said that before," Bella 
said, shaking her head and looking intensely 
interested; "that was where you started. I 
know how annoying it is to lose one's thread — I 
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often do ; but you'll remember what you want to 
say presently." 

Mrs. Claude Walsingham spoke with provoking 
calmness. She hardly knew herself why she 
parried the blow her sister-in-law was evidently 
bent upon dealing. In the end she could gain 
nothing by a brief delay — ^a temporary warding 
off of that blame from which she shrank. But 
then women love to fence with fate, and Bella 
Walsingham was a thorough woman. 

" Pardon me — I know perfectly well what I 
am going to say — ^if you will be polite enough 
to listen to me," Mrs. Markham said, with such 
severity that Bella rose up saying, "Excuse 
me, I will listen another time. Claude will 
be going out almost directly, and I must see him 
before he goes." Her intention of seeking her 
husband, however, failed her when she got out 
into the hall and foimd the door of his room 
closed. It seemed to be closed more especially 
against her, she thought, so she went away 
moodily to her own chamber to be miserable; 
and Mrs. Markham, marching after her imseen, 
marked the failure of that intention, and put 
down the swerving from the declared purpose as 
another proof of Bella's " confirmed duplicity." 
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Claude Walsingham, when he found himself 
alone, had first asked, in a hot mutter, " Why the 
devil Bella shouldn't write to Stanley if she 
liked P It was like Ellen's malicious spite to 
think it fishy — and to try and make him think 

it so too. He had perfect confidence " Then 

he paused. Truth to tell, he had not perfect 
confidence in Bella. It had been his misfortune — 
it would be his misery — ^not to have perfect confi- 
dence in any woman. Then he asked himself, 
" Why the devil she should write to Stanley 
Villars, — ^and be confoundedly sly and confused 
about it P It was fishy and no mistake, and he 
had been an ass to marry.'* 

The angry young husband had no pity now for 
the old friend, the more than brother, who had 
gone to the dogs before that prowess of his 
(Claude's), which had never failed him with 
women. He had no pity for him. On the 
contrary, he had a certain feeling of disgust for 
the man who looked " like a cad," and was at the 
same time the recipient of a letter from Bella, 
the contents of which were a sealed book to him, 
her rightful lord. He had no pity for the changed 
man ; no kindly desire to learn the cause of the 
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change — ^the immediate, common-place cause — 
and ameKorate it if possible. He told himself 
that Stanley Villars was " turning out very badly 
(precisely as those fellows who commence by being 
pious prigs invariably do turn out), and that Bella 
was as deceitful as was usual with her sex." But, 
for all these unpleasant convictions respecting 
both of them, " By God, I'll have none of Ellen's 
interference ! " he added morosely. " I can guard 
my own honour better than a dozen old women 
can do it for me ! " Mrs. Markham would have 
been sorely grieved had she known that her 
brother included her in the list of those whose 
assistance he despised, and whose youthful intel- 
ligence and efficacy he doubted. Claude was not 
wont even to " think " unseemly things of the 
sex — unseemly things relating to their age and 
appearance, that is. But to-day he was very much 
aggrieved. He had " shown jealous " before his 
sister, and he could not forgive his sister for 
having witnessed the sight. 

He determined to put down anything like an 
approach to former intimacy with Stanley Villars, 
with the strong hand of common sense and marital 
authority. On the occasion of his marriage he 
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had been "a romantic ass," he called himself 
now. It had been an unwise — an extraordinarily 
generous, but desperately unwise thing on his 
part to press upon Stanley the office which made 
Stanley appear so noble and self-sacrificing, so 
loftily resigned, in Bella's eyes. A sensible 
woman would have thought Stanley an idiot, 
under the circumstances, for accepting that office. 
But he began to fear that Bella, with all her 
charm, was not a sensible woman — ^not sensible 
enough, at least, to think Stanley Villars an 
idiot. 

He was not jealous — he assured himself that 
he was not jealous ; but it behoved him to take 
care of Bella, and not subject her to the tempta- 
tion of seeing Stanley Villars look woe-begone and 
blighted on her account. He remembered that 
women were very weak, very liable to be aflPected 
by the sight of certain things that were utterly^ 
repulsive to a man. In masculine eyes, Stanley's 
abnegation of all things, his dolour and despair, 
were simply imbecile. In Bella's dazzled orbs 
they would probably appear interesting. 

Besides, he had another reason for not caring 
to see much of Stanley. He had amused himself 
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to his heart's content with Florence for several 
months ; and there was a look in Stanley's face 
very often — ^he had remarked it vividly to-day — 
that reminded him of Florence in a way he did 
not care to be reminded of her. A nmiour had 
reached him that Florence had never been so 
sweetly, softly glowing and bright, since that 
time at Denham. His heart told him the reason 
why ; and he wished to banish the remembrance 
of what she had been, and the reflection of what 
she might be. . She would marry in time, there 
was no doubt of that ; but till she did marry and 
exhibit a surface happiness, he woidd rather not 
see a face that brought hers, in its saddest aspect, 
to his mind. He was not more subject to remorse 
than are the majority of men, but he did feel its 
throes sometimes about Florry Villars. 

In recalling past passages with numberless fair 
daughters of the land, reprobation, happily for 
him, mingled largely with his remorse. They 
had been as ready to take as he to give. They 
had surrendered without discretion. They had 
been reliant and kind ; and when he left them, he 
left no blank — ^his place had been filled precipi- 
tately. But with Florence it had been different. 
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The welcome she had blushed for him had been 
blushed for none other. The light that love for 
birn had lit in her eyes had not been rekindled 
yet. She had been very fond! so had many 
another woman. She had been very faithful! 
and in that he believed her singular. 

He did not see his wife again till they sat down 
to dinner at seven ; and then the soup was far 
from clear, and he was not far from cross. Bella 
had forgotten her fears of mischief ensuing from 
Mrs. Markham's active endeavours to keep her 
straight, and had recovered her animation in a 
way that was not pleasing to him, since he had 
not recovered his. She wanted to talk. There 
was nothing very reprehensible in this. Her 
subject, however, was ill chosen : out of no bra- 
vado, but rather out of a very gentle feeling of 
good will towards the man who had loved her 
so much better than she deserved, she selected 
Stanley ViUars as her theme. 

" Have you been riding, Claude ?" she began. 

He shook his head, " No." 

'' Where then ? the club ? " 

" I went in there," he replied, in a constrained 
tone, as if her asking the question were an in- 
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fringement of the liberty of the subject which he 
scorned to resent, and still could but mark. 

" I didn't go out at all," she said, looking up 
with a blithe expectation of his being interested, 
that he would respond to by word or glance. " I 
didn't go out at all," she repeated. 

" Then I think you were wrong," Mrs. Mark- 
ham put in quickly. 

" Ah ! you often think me wrong," Bella re- 
plied, laughing. " But, Claude ! don't you wonder 
what kept me in such a bright day P " 

" Really I had not marvelled very much about 
it," he said, without looking at her. She could but 
remember how he had looked at her once — with 
what eager love — ^with what passionate pleading ! 
Well I she was his wife now. It was her duty to 
put up with his altered looks ; to win them back 
to their original softness, if she might. After 
all, this reserve on his part might only be the 
effect of fatigue. He was weak still, perhaps; 
may be he had not quite recovered the accident 
which had threatened to rend him from her. At 
the thought all her tenderness arose, and she went 
on making her subtly sweet efforts to win him to 
a gentler bearing. 

VOL. II. u 
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" "Well, I didn't go out to-day, because " 

"You've told us that twice, dear," lie inter- 
rupted. 

"Because I sent out for that magazine — ^the 
Metropolitan. You know, Claude, that Stanley 
Villars writes for it." 

" I should hope that imbecility that's * to be con- 
tinued' isn't Stanley's ?" Claude asked languidly. 

" The story that's running in it is his," Sella 
replied, trying not to show that the contemptuous 
condemnation of it in anywise affected her, and 
failing. 

" I'm really astonished at Stanley's condescend- 
ing to write such maudlin rubbish ; the fellow has 
talent of a certain kind, but he is wasting it 
and throwing himself away entirely," Claude 
remarked with an air of superiority, that Bella, 
remembering certain things, girded at in her 
soul. 

"Why does he do such things, since it is 
evidently not his vocation P" said Mrs. Markham. 

" A little because he does it well, and a little 
because there was nothing else for him to do, I 
suppose," Bella replied shortly. 

Claude smiled superciliously. " My dear Bella, 
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Stanley Villars ought to tliank the Lord that all 
men who could *do it well' don't set about 
doing it at once ; if they did, he and his com- 
peers would be in a sorry plight, I'm thinking." 

"And wasn't there anything else for him to 
doP" Mrs. Markham asked, suspiciously. 

" How should there be, when he didn't stay in 
the Church P" Bella answered, with a lack of 
relevancy that was reasonable imder the circum- 
stances. 

" The whole thing lies in a nutshell, and is not 
by any means so gloriously imcommon as you 
seem to think it," Claude explained. "He got 
tired of slow promotion — dozens of men do that — 
and he fancied that he was a genius, and would 
make himself famous by his pen if he cast himself 
upon literature entirely. The delusion is common 
enough." 

" Foolish young man ! How very unpleasant 
for his family ! " Mrs. Markham remarked. 

"Then why don't his family do something 
better for him P" Bella said it with warmth, and 
was instantly made to feel, by the depression of 
her husband's eyebrows, that she had been un- 
wise to do so. 
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" It is unpleasant for His family. However, 
he'll get tired of the Bohemian brotherhood by- 
and-by, and then Gerald's interest will set him on 
his legs again. He's a nice fellow ; but there is 
an atmosphere of gin-and- water about the band 
he belongs to at present that it may be as well to 
avoid." 

Claude strove to speak in a monotone expressive 
of absolute unconcern. He slightly overdid it, 
imfortimately. His wife saw through the effort 
he made, and was so sorry for him and for herself 
that he should think it necessary to make one at 
all in this matter. "He might trust me, and 
feel a little as a man should feel for Stanley," 
she thought, and her heart swelled painfully. 
Now that she had come in contact with Stanley 
again, now that this contact brought him to her 
mind once more, she did so fervently desire that 
Claude should go with her in making what atone- 
ment might be made to the man they had both 
wronged and wrecked. 

"An atmosphere of gin-and- water ! that's a 
hard thing to say of Stanley Villars, Claude," she 
said softly. 

" And I'm sorry to say it ; but it's one of the 
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conditions of the life he is leading — ^those fellows 
all use themselves up, and the more brains they 
have the faster they go." 

"Then you think he'll 'go/ as you call it?'' 
she asked, anxiously. 

"His appearance this morning rather favours 
that supposition," he replied. The conversation 
was eminently distastefid to him. There were 
servants in the room, and he felt that they were 
listening with understanding ; still he could not 
turn it, or stop Bella, or refrain from saying 
severe things. 

" His appearance this morning rather favours 
that supposition." Bella repeated those words to 
herself, and she felt that they were very cold 
words — that they were words, indeed, which it ill 
became Claude to use with reference to Stanley 
Villars. However low the latter might have 
fallen, it ill became the man who had, in a mea- 
sure, caused that fall, to condemn or be caustic. 
She gave a quick sigh, that was half pain and half 
anger, and asked — 

" Do you remember what he was at Denham ?" 

"An intense bore about matters parochial," 
Claude replied. 
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" I don't know that/* Bella rejoined — ^not quite 
truthAilly, it must be admitted, since, as has been 
seen, the discussion of matters parochial had occa- 
sionally bored her in those Denham days — " I 
don't know that ; but he was very earnest." 

" As earnest as he is now in running the ortho- 
dox career of a press-man of to-day." 

"As earnest as he was in love," she said, 
quietly. "Shall we go into the drawing-room, 
Ellen?" Then she marched off in her sister-in- 
law's wake, with a heart that was very heavy, and 
very repentant as to that parting shot. But she 
could not keep the peace when Claude disparaged 
Stanley — ^when the victor was ungenerous to the 
victim. 

All through that evening she perused and re- 
perused, with an interest that was intensely 
aggravating to her husband, those pages of the 
Metropolitan which Stanley had penned. She 
tried to trace him through his work, as the 
weak and the wise alike persist in doing when- 
ever they chance to know a luckless writer in the 
flesh. 

Constantly as she read her brow flushed and 
her lips quivered. The light regard for women. 
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the disbelief in truth, the doubt of honour, .the 
damning dread of being deceived at every turn — 
good God ! of what had all this been bom P Her 
(jonscience answered that question ; and still she 
road and re-read, and asked it again. 
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